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‘“*ST. ANDREW’’ 
By Jusepe de Ribera 


Lent by Maurice Harris to the Exhibition of Spanish 
Paintings at the Brooklyn Museum, Opening October 5. 


See Article on Page 5. 
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“Tue Fucut into Ecyrr” 


CLAUDE LE LORRAIN (1600-1682) $125. 








“Baroque Europe found in the pensive 
lyrical work of Claude its most delectable 
escape from the actualities of life. Though 
imitated his poetic charm has eluded the 
grasp of many imitators.” 


W. M. IVINS, Jr. 























“Tue Reep Orrerep To CHrisT” 
A. VAN DYCK (1599-1641) 





“La Fiveuse” 
ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE (1610-1685) $65. 


“Ostade, especially, was a composer of remarkable 
ability, combining in the most felicitous way the 
two compositions of form and chiaroscuro.” 


P. G. HAMERTON. 

















“He had all the great 
qualities; he had perfect 
freedom and exquisite re- 
finement. His aims were 
few, his choice of means 
instinctively wise and 
right, his command of 
them absolute, his success 
complete.” 


P. G. HAMERTON. 


“Le Wacc-Pors pve 1a vittE D’AmsterDAM” 


$150. 


MAXIME LALANNE (1827-1886) $24. 


“Maxime Lalanne is the first artist who 
ever received knighthood for his qualities 
as an etcher. When the King of Portugal 
conferred upon him the Order of Christ, 
it was expressly in recognition of the 
value of his etchings: but the King of 
Portugal was an etcher himself and knew 
good work when he saw it ... no one 
ever etched so gracefully as Maxime 
Lalanne.” 

P. G. HAMERTON. 





“RowaLLan Towers” 


J. M. W. TURNER (1775-1851) $45. 


“< 


. . . the virtuosity so gained was displayed in 
the celebrated prints of his LIBER STUDIORUM 
in which etching was used to give accent and 
form to the hazier mezzotinting.” 


W. M. IVINS, Jr. 


M. A. McDONALD 


RARE ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS BY OLD AND MODERN MASTERS 
665 FirrH AVENUE, NEw York CITY 
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SOME COMMENT ON THE NEWS OF ART 


Volume X Starts 


The Art Digest with this number starts 
its tenth volume, and at the same time— 
the art season having started—resumes 
the publication of two issues a month in- 
stead of one as is its custom in the 
summer. 

The new season should be an _ inter- 
esting one, and the magazine will con- 
tinue to present to its readers a true 
“compendium of the news and opinion 
of zt.” 


Jew Baiting in Art 


Dr. Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda 
and Public Enlightenment in Herr Hitler's 
government, has struck another blow at 
art in Germany. He has ordered all ‘‘Non- 
Aryan” dealers to cease business. It is 
estimated that more than 70 firms are 
affected in Berlin, Munich, Dresden and 
Frankfort-on-Main. In Munich about 20 
Jewish dealers were victims, many of them 
having international reputations and a 
large American clientele. They were in- 
formed that their licenses were suspended, 
according to the New York “Herald Trib- 
une”, that their bank accounts had been 
sequestrated, and that they would not 
be permitted to sell their goods either 
in Germany or abroad. 

This ruinous measure was taken under 
the guise of “cleansing” the art trade. Yet 
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RAINS GALLERIES 


(RAINS AUCTION ROOMS, INC.) 
12-14 EAST 49th STREET, NEW YORK 


RARE AMERICAN ANTIQUES 


SOLD BY HIS ORDER 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF HIS RETIREMENT 


Unrestricted Pubic 
FRIDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1935, AT 2:30 P. M. 


EXHIBITION SATURDAY, 9 TO 6 P. M. UNTIL SALE DAY 
(SUNDAY 2 TO 5 P. M.) 


Croice pieces include a Chippendale Carved Mahogany 
Lowboy with claw and ball feet, a fine example of the 
cabinet work of William Savery; a Chippendale Mahogany 
claw and ball foot Card Table New England, 1760, in a 
rare and desirable size; a Hepplewhite Inlaid Mahogany 
Sideboard, from the collection of Gen. John Stark; and an 
important Carved Mahogany Sofa by Duncan Phyfe. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ONE DOLLAR 


Sales Conducted by 
Mr. E. Harold L. Thompson 


By PEYTON BOSWELL 


one -distinguished “Aryan” connoisseur, 
according to the Associated Press, said 
that the art dealers’ profession in Ger- 
many needed cleansing, but that it was 
not a racial affair. He continued: 

“More than 50 per cent of the so- 
called art dealers are what we call pic- 
ture gangsters. They had no previous 
art education, were formerly carpet sales- 
men, furniture dealers and hucksters, who 
got the idea there might be more money 
selling paintings, sculpture and etchings. 
We think these men should be weeded 
out. 
“Among the Jews affected are people 
who for thirty and forty years have been 
in this business, who have trained for 
it and who are a credit to the profession. 
They have been as vigorous as ‘Aryan’ 
dealers in denouncing art gangsters. | 
hope these honest Jewish dealers will be 
allowed to’ remain.” 

Take. the Jews out of the art trade, 
and the world will lose scores of great 
and irreproachable firms. If the Jews 
had never been allowed to write music 
or to be artists, the world would have 
been deprived of thousands on thousands 
of its finest cultural creations. Dictators 
care nothing about such things. Appar- 
ently they give them not a thought. They 
ure too busy working up hatreds and 
promoting the false patriotism necessary 
to continue them in power. 

Not long ago Dr. Goebbels brought 
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down his big stick on the artists of Ger- 
many for not falling in line with Nazi 
regimentation. 

A special radio dispatch to the Chi- 
cago Daily News from Wallace R. Deuel 
in Berlin gave an epitome of an address 
which Dr. Goebbels made at a mass meet- 
ing of the Nazi Chamber of Culture. In 
it he painted a vivid picture of the place 
of art and artists in Nazi. Germany. 
“‘There has been a revolution,” he con- 
fided, ‘‘and there can be no question that 
a change of ideas has occurred, and that 
this change of ideas calls for a change in 
the character of individuals. In cases 
wherein this change of character is im- 
pessible because of lack of talent the 
state has at least the right to demand 
comprehension and loyalty. 

“In view of the indescribable paucity of 
really productive artists in the whole 
world, we certainly cannot afford to lose 
any genuine German artist. But then 
that artist must be a real artist and not 
a national noisemaker.” 

Dynamite is contained in Dr. Goebbels’ 
concluding remarks. ‘The time has 
come,” he announced, “‘to set aside those 
who have failed to comprehend and. sub- 
scribe to the National Socialist conception 
of life.” The government had allowed 
such dissenters a period of probation in 
which: to adjust themselves to the new 
state of affairs. Those who “have failed 


to take advantace of this period must 
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T 
MODERN MOVEMENT 
IN PAINTING 
By T. W. Earp 


A new book including an important 
text by an author who has known 
the artists personally, and 16 new 
mounted color plates reproduced 
with perfect accuracy from . . 




















DERAIN VAN GOGH CEZANNE 
SEURAT BRAQUE PICASSO 
MATISSE ROY ROUSSEAU 
ROUAULT RENOIR SOUTINE 
CHAGALL UTRILLO MODIGLIANI 


A book completely unrivalled in 
color, interest and _ value. 
Paper, $3.50 — Cloth, $4.50 


At your bookseller or 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 
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Tue Art Dicesr presents without bias the 
art news and opinion of the world. 





now be eliminated from national cul- | 


ture.” 

Maybe times have changed. But here- 
tofore, great schools of art have blossomed 
only in soil made fertile by freedom. 





’ Rental for Paintings 


Miss Ethel Hutson, secretary of the 
Southern States Art League, has written 
a reply to the editorial in the last num- 
ber of The Art Digest in regard to Dr. 
Ellsworth Woodward's criticisms of the 
movement of the American Society of 
Painters, Sculptors and Gravers that artists 
make a rental charge on works exhibited 
by museums and art associations. 

“It seems to me,” she says, “that you 
miss the point and beg the question when 
you imply a fair criticism may lie against 
a museum or art society which does not 
put ‘an actual art-salesman in charge of 
the display, a go-getter who will .. . 
get in touch with connoisseurs and lead- 
ing citizens of culture and tell them why 
they should buy.’ 

“Does any one seriously think it is the 
function of a public museum or of a vol- 
untary, non-profit art association to do 
this? Do you know of any high-class 
museums that do it? Would this not be 
infringing on the province of the art deal- 
er, if it were done generally? 

“Here in the office of the Southern 
States Art League, we are in constant 
touch with museums and art organiza- 
tions throughout the South. We send out 
exhibitions to them, from which sales are 
made when people wish to buy; but we 
find the feeling among these bodies very 
strong, that it is not their function primar- 
ily to make sales, but to bring the work 
of artists before the public in an impar- 
tial and non-commercial way; and that 
their aim to attract the most influential 
portion of their public to a greater in- 
terest in art would be defeated, if they 
undertook to ‘tell them what they should 
buy.’ 

“This idea has been expressed very 
vigorously at more than one of our an- 
nual conventions by represepfatives of 
the governing boarcs of leadi®g museums, 
who have not hesitated to say that they 
would decline to take exhibitions if they 
were expected to use ‘high-pressure sales- 
manship’ on their local supporters. Their 
attitude may be ‘high-brow’, but would 
the cause of art be benefitted if these 
exponents of ‘culture for its own sake’ 
descended into the market-place and put 
the legitimate dealer out of business? 

***Live and let live’-—yes, but dealers 
must live, too! and the artist whose work 
is shown in high-class museums and sold 
by legitimate dealers will stand a better 
chance professionally, one would sup- 
pose, than he who relies on sales made 
by a ‘go-getter’ on the staff of a museum 
who is interested only in selling his work 

[Editorials continued on page 18) 
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Brooklyn Museum Opens Great Exhibition of Spanish Masterpieces 





“Self Portrait,’ 


Last spring the Brooklyn Museum, in co- 
operation with the city’s park department, 
undertook the renovation of the entrance to 
its imposing classical structure. On Oct. 4 
the completion of this work will be celebrated 
by the opening of an exhibition of 58 Spanish 
paintings, especially selected from private and 
public collections to illustrate how strongly 
the great and near-great of the Spanish School 
are represented in America. Beginning with 
two fragments by the unknown fresco paint- 
ers of 13th century in Catalonia, the exhibition 
will afford a remarkable review of the de- 
velopment of the medieval and renaissance 
periods, with particular attention to the three 
giants who raised Spain to cultural heights 
when all her other claims to wordly fame were 
crumbling under corrupt government and de- 
generate rulers. The three were Goya, El 
Greco and Velasquez. El Greco is repre- 
sented by sixteen examples, Goya by five and 
Velasquez by three. 

Frederick A. Sweet, assistant curator in the 
museum’s department of renaissance art, wrote 
the foreword to the catalogue, which because 
of its interest and comprehensiveness is here 
reprinted at considerable length: “The renais- 


sance penetrated slowly into Spain and first 
appeared in unexpected places due usually to 
the presence of foreign masters who had come 
from Italy or the north. The Gothic spirit 
lasted, nevertheless, well into the 16th cen- 





’ by Diego Rodriguez de Silva y Velasquez (1599-1660). 
Lent by Jules S. Bache. 


tury. One of the first painters of note to 
work in the renaissance style was Luis de 
Morales. He combines something of the mys- 
tic quality of Leonardo with the tragic realism 
of the Flemings. As there are few of his 
paintings outside of Spain, he has never been 
given quite the consideration he deserves. In 
Mr. Harding’s ‘Pieta’ in the exhibition he 
appears at his best. 

“Perhaps the strangest genius to come to 
Spain from the brilliance of the Italian set- 
ting was Domenico Theotocopuli called by 
the neither truly Spanish nor Italian epithet 
El Greco because of the fact that he was 
born in Crete—racially Greek but then within 
the dominion of the Venetian Republic. El 
Greco came infused with the color and ex- 
travagance of the great Venetian masters. He 
soon cast aside his Italian mannerisms to de- 
velop a style as original as it was masterful. 
The Spanish monarch, at first enthusiastic, 
became displeased with the unconventional 
point of view of this new arrival. El Greco 
tetired to Toledo where he painted a series 
of astounding pictures. The ‘Burial of Count 
Orgaz’ remains one of the most superb com- 
positions ever executed. He used colors un- 
heard of and gained phenomenal effects. His 
sense of composition was brilliant. Distor- 
tion of nature was necessary in gaining the 
desired effect. In his own times this was 
unforgivable, but in the light of present day 





“Self Portrait,” by Francisco José de Goya y Lucientes 
(1746-1828). 


Lent by City Art Museum of St. Louis. 


criticism he stands out as an extraordinary 
genius. Except for his son Jorge, who slavish- 
ly attempted to perpetuate his style, he left 
no follower. 

“In the early 17th Century there were nu- 
merous eager painters working in Seville all 
more or less colored by the influence of the 
School of Bologna. Among these was Fran- 
cisco de Zurbaran who remained, truly Span- 
ish as he did not study in Italy along with 
so many of his compatriots. Though his group 
compositions are inclined to be awkward, he 
painted with a pious dignity and a somewhat 
mournful charm. 

“In contrast to Zurbaran’s unemotional 
figures are the great realistically conceived 
saints and martyrs of Ribera, a product of 
the south-eastern school of Valencia. His 
long residence in Naples formed him in a 
mould far more Italian than Spanish, though 
he always retains his native piety and austerity 
entirely free He appears 
in a pleasanter vein in his superb portraits 
of philosophers and other elderly men of 
learning and distinguished bearing. Three 
examples of portraits are represented in the 
exhibition as well as the Martyrdom of St. 
Andrew, which, though grewsome, is a glori- 
ous bit of painting. 

“The ill-tempered Herrera and a few months 
later Pacheco, both Sevillians of small talent, 
had as a pupil Diego Velasquez. His talent 


from sentimentality. 
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became at once apparent, and his ambitions 
to go to the court at Madrid and become a 
painter to the King were soon realized. His 
early works are genre subjects painted in 
strong contrasts of light and shade with a 
faithful rendering of detail. 

“It is unfortunate that Velasquez was so 
well received at court, for he was doomed 
to a life of painting the somberly-dressed 
men and the bizarrely-dressed women who 
made up the court of Philip. In other sur- 
roundings he would have been far more ver- 
satile. His first trip to Italy afforded him 
the opportunity to paint two superb views 
of the Villa Medici, and show him a master 
of landscape. On his second Italian journey 
he portrayed Pope Innocent X, an unsavory 
personage, but none the less a welcome change 
from the members of the Spanish Hapsburg 
House. One of his most notable canvases 
is the Don Balthazar Carlos and his Dwarf, 
in the exhibition. Here he shows a sym- 
pathetic handling of a child and his unfor- 
tunate playmate. His mythological scenes are 
lacking in idealism, though his Prado ‘Cruci- 
fixion’ shows him capable of feeling in re- 
ligious scenes. His one historical canvas, the 
‘Surrender at Breda,’ and his great pictures, 
‘Las Meninas’ and ‘The Spinners,’ show him 
a master of monumental group compositions. 
At all times he is a superb draughtsman and 
a fine colorist. 

“The Sevillian, Alonzo Cano, though at 
heart a sculptor, was nevertheless a painter 
of considerable merit. His figures are boldly 
conceived with weighty garments giving the 
appearance of being carved out of stone. What 
he lacks as a colorist he makes up for as a 
skillful composer. 

“Also of the School of Seville we find a 
man of exceptional talent in Murillo. His 
fame was gained in his native city rather 
than at court. His series of lives of saints 
as well as single compositions brought him 
ever increasing local fame. In contrast to 
Velasquez he uses a colorful palette and is 
extravagant in his emotional renderings. Al- 
though he is inclined to err on the side of 
sentimentality, his ability as a composer and 
a colorist can not be refuted... . 

“Out cf the doldrums of 18th Century 
Spanish painting, appears a dynamic character 
who, singlehanded, revitalized Spanish art. 
This man, Francisco de Goya, through his own 
innate brilliance achieved a position of great 
significance not only through his painting but 
as a result of his series of cleverly conceived 
etchings and aquatints. In portraiture he is 
virtually a caricaturist. Nevertheless he shows 
himself a ruthless portrayer of the life of the 
people, whose characteristics he knew well, 
and a scathing renderer of the figures of the 
frivolous court of whose weakness he was 
equally awaie. His self portrait gives us a 
glimpse of his impulsive nature and the other 
portraits exhibited are testimony to his bril- 
liant interpretation of character. 

“Although the scope of Spanish painting 
is limited almost entirely to religious sub- 
jects and portraits, and in spite of the fact 
that the number of outstanding masters falls 
below that of Italy, France or the Low Coun- 
tries, the nation’s artistic achievements are 
listed none the less among the mightiest. 
Spain regarded herself as the principal up- 
holder of the Roman Catholic faith, so that 
it is no wonder that her artists, with the 
exception of Velasquez, were zealous in their 
portrayal of religious emotion. Added to this, 
the natural sobriety of the Spanish tempera- 
ment and the general use of subdued tones 





Wenger Steps from Films to Water Colors 





“Sundown Storm,” by John Wenger. 


Water colors by John Wenger, consisting 
mostly of landscapes and figures subjects, are 
on view at the Montross Gallery, New York, 
until Oct. 12. Wenger, who is Russian born, 
was formerly a designer for film settings, but 
curiously enough there is only one picture in 
the display dealing with the stage. The re- 
mainder reveal Wenger’s interest in the holi- 
day crowds that gather at amusement places 
and summer play parks. His Coney Island 
scenes are unlike most renditions of the same 
theme which are usually crowded to the frame 
with hundreds of people indulging in sun 
basking and eating. Wenger goes to this 
famous resort in the late spring before the 


summer stampede and while the sand and 
the water is still visible. As a consequence 
his interpretation offers both an interesting 
treatment of the subject and an unscrambled 
view of Coney Island. 

The artist employs opaque touches in his 
water colors, and works with vigorous move- 
ment and strong color contrasts. In his earlier 
examples this vigor is a little over-emphasized 
and his uncontrolled force is somewhat re- 
mindful of his former days as a stage de- 
signer, when much space had to be covered 
rapidly. His recent water colors show more 
control and completeness, being closer to the 
objective which the artist has set himself. 








resulted in a feeling of austerity and coldness 
in a great many paintings. The happy and 
gay side of life was seldom pictured. Their 
piety was too deep set to allow for an in- 
terest in the pagan figures of classical myth- 
ology. As a result nudes were seldom por- 
trayed. Landscapes, too, had no place in a 
country where pictures were painted only for 
church or court. Whether the sitter be a 
saint or a noble, he is invariably invested 
with a bearing of great dignity and aris- 
tocracy. 

“This is never accomplished, however, by 
idealization at the expense of naturalism. 
Physical beauty was far less desired than 
piety and nobility. These qualities were ex- 
pressed in a variety of ways. No styles could 
differ more than those of Ribera, El Greco, 
Velasquez and Goya, and yet their portraits 
as well as religious scenes are all characteris- 
tically Spanish. Although these men have 
been chiefly responsible for the fame of Span- 
ish painting, a host of others, many of whom 
are anonymous, are equally entitled to share 
the honors.” 

A complete list of the exhibits together with 
the lenders follows: 


“St. Catherine’ and “‘Three Saints,’ 13th cen- 
tury Catalonian, Joseph Brummer; “The Virgin 
and St. Anne,’ Catalonian, about 1400, Durlacher 
Brothers; “The Annunciation,” Juan De Burgos, 
Fogg Art Museum; “St. Christopher,”’ Catalonian 
about 1490, Edward Waldo Forbes; ‘Marriage 
at Cana” and ‘Christ Among the Doctors,”’ 15th 
century, Dr. Preston Pope Satterwhite; ‘“‘The Cir- 
cumcision,”’ 15th century, French & Co.; “Ma- 
donna,” 15th century, Boston Museum; ‘The 
Martyrdom of St. Catherine,’ ““Baptism of Christ,” 
“St. John on Mt. Patmas.”’ and “‘Last Judgment,” 
15th century, Yale University; “St. Sebastian and 
St. Fabian.’ and “Coronation of the Virgin,” 
Aragonese School, French & Co. 


“St. Bartholomew,”’ 15th century, Worcester 
Art Museum; “The Adoration of the Magi,”’ by 
Le Fillo des Maestre Rodrigo, Duveen Brothers: 
“The Baptism of St. Martin of Tours,”’ “Mass 
of St. Martin of Tours” and “Entombment and 
Ascension of St. Martin,’’ by Jaime Huguet, Mrs. 
Ralph M. Coe; 16th century altar piece, French 
& Co.; “St. Lawrence,” Alonzo Cano, Nelson 
Gallery of Art; “Princesa de la Paz,’’ Goya, Mrs. 
J. Watson Webb; “Self Portrait,"’ Goya, City Art 
Museum of St. Louis; “Don Manuel Osorio,” Goya, 
Jules Bache; “Portrait of a Lady,’’ Goya, Mrs. 
William R. Timken; ‘‘Purification of the Temple,”’ 
El Greco, Minneapolis Institute of Arts; “‘Gossip- 
ing Women,’ Goya, Wadsworth Atheneum; 
“Crucifixion,’’ El Greco, Cincinnati Art Museum; 
“St. Veronica's Veil,’’ E] Greco, Theodore Szyaras; 
“Head of a Man,”’ El Greco, Dr. F. H. Hirsch- 
land; “The Adoration of the Shepherds,” El 
Greco, George Blumenthal; “Apparition of the 
Virgin,” and ‘Visitation of the Virgin,”’ El Greco. 
M. Knoedler & Co.; “Crucifixion,” ‘“Pieta” and 
“Portrait of Lady,”” El Greco, Pennsylvania Mu- 
seum; “Annunciation,”’ El Greco, Ralph M. Coe; 
“Angel Appearing to the Magdalen,’’ El Greco. 
Maurice Harris; “‘The Repentant Peter,” El Greco, 
Duncan Phillips; ‘“‘The Magdalen,” El Greco, 
Worcester Art Museum; “Cardinal Don Fernando 
Nino de Guevara,” and “View of Toledo,’ El 
Greco, Metropolitan Museum. 

“Infanta Margarita,"” Juan del Mazo, John 
Mortimer Schiff; “‘Infanta Margarita,’’ Juan del 
Mazo, Mrs. Frederic B. Pratt; ‘‘Pieta,’’ Luis de 
Morales, George Harding; ‘Portrait,’ Bartolome 
Estaban Murillo, City Art Museum of St. Louis: 
“Head of Christ” and “Landscape with Jacob 
and Rachel,’’ Murillo, Eugene Boross; “The Old 
Man,” Ribera, Detroit Institute of Arts; ‘The 
Geographer,”’ Ribera, Boston Museum; “St. An- 
drew,”’ Ribera, Maurice Harris; “Portrait of a 
Musician,”’ Ribera, Toledo Museum; “Don Bal- 
thazar Carlos and His Dwarf,’ Velasquez, Boston 
Museum; “Self Portrait,” Velasquez, Jules Bache; 
“St. Peter,’ Velasquez. Nelson Gallery of Art; 
“Portrait of a Girl,’’ Francisco de Zurbaran, De- 
troit Institute of Arts; “St. Jerome,”’ Zurbaran, 
Maurice Harris; and ‘Virgin and Child,” 13th 
century, Durlacher Brothers. 


Jacques Schnier to Teach Sculpture 


Jacques Schnier, San Francisco sculptor, 
has joined the faculty of the California School 
of Arts and Crafts, Oakland. 
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Seeing Red 


In the usual sequence, words lead to pistols, 
but, according to a dispatch to the New York 
Sun from Mexico City, a pistol led to a duel 
of words between Diego Rivera and David 
Alfaro Siqueiros, both radical painters with 
communist ideas. Siqueiros looks upon Rivera 
as an opportunist, a compromiser. Rivera 
denies it. The trouble started, according to 
the dispatch, when Rivera interrupted a lec- 
ture being delivered by his colleague at an 
educational conference by drawing a pistol 
from his pocket, which caused an uproar 
among the delegates. 

No blood was shed, and it was arranged 
that the two should fight the issue out by 
means of a discussion of the question, “What 
Is Revolutionary Art?” Fiery words, not 
pistols, were to be the weapons. The police, 
tearing violence, closed the doors of the audi- 
terium at the Fine Arts Palace. The 500 
intellectuals gathered outside threatened a riot. 
The doors were opened. 

Sequeiros opened the duel and made many 
verbal thrusts. He accused Rivera of being 
an “opportunist,” which is the most insult- 
ing thing one communist can call another. 
He termed him an “entertainer of tourists.” 
Rivera’s murals, he said, were not truly revo- 
lutionary because they failed to portray the 
communist ideal. Particularly did he criticize 
the murals for the Cortez Palace at Cuerna- 
vaca, paid for by the late Ambassador Morrow. 

In defense, Rivera said the Cuernavaca 
panels had been painted by arrangement with 
a third party. He asserted his painting was 
a true product of the Mexican revolution, 
which was originally a peasant uprising and is 
still in the bourgeois phase. “Imperialism 
will continue to be the subject of painting,” 
he said, “until Mexico ceases to suffer from 
American imperialism, and that will be when 
the world revolution comes.” 





Art Congress to Be Held 


Early in December the first American Art- 
ists’ Congress will assemble in New York, 
according to Stuart Davis, organizational sec- 
retary. The congress, sponsored by one hun- 
dred representative American artists, is being 
called for concerted action against the dangers 
of war and fascist reaction, and for discussing 
and clarifying economic and aesthetic ques- 
tions of vital immediate concern. 

“It is high time for American artists as a 
group to take stock of their common situa- 
tion,” explained Mr. Davis, who is a well 
known abstract painter. “We are confronted 
with the high probability of a world cataclysm, 
threatening creative workers with the enforced 
role of instruments of barbarous destruction. 
Within this country, not only is the great 
body of American artists harassed by eco- 
nomic insecurity, but they have just cause for 
alarm in the rapidly increasing attacks upon 
the liberty of honest artistic expression.” 

The program of discussion will cover such 
timely topics as Federal, State and Municipal 
Art Projects, Changes in Art Patronage, Sub- 
ject Matter in Relation to New Aesthetic Di- 
rections, Problems of Technique and Medium, 
Museum Policy in the Depression, Plans for 
Rental of Pictures, Art Criticism, and Art 
Schools During the Crisis. 





Madge Tennent’s Paris Exhibition 
Madge Tennent, Honolulu artist, who ex- 
hibited at the Wertheim Galleries, London, in 
September, will hold a show at the Bernheim 
Jeune Galleries, Paris, Oct. 14-28. 


Wright’s Huge Mural, 200 Figures, Is in Place 





Section of Mural by S. Macdonald Wright, Santa Monica Library, California. 


Stanton Macdonald Wright’s huge mural of 
2,000 square feet of colorful brushwork has 
just been bolted to the walls of the Santa 
Monica Public Library, and the artist, who 
stood the entire expense except for $1,000 
raised locally for materials (paint alone cost 
$680), awaits the reaction of Southern Cali- 
fornia citizenry. Arthur Millier, critic of the 
Los Angeles Times, recalling the bitter con- 
troversy over Leo Katz’s mural in the Wiggins 
Trade School, writes: “Southern California 
no sooner destroys a mural painting than a 
bigger one bobs up for contemplation—and 
public judgment.” 

Wright, originator of “Synchronism,” rela- 
tive of Henry E. Huntington, who gave Cali- 
fornia its great library and art gallery, and 
brother of Philo Vance’s creator, Willard 
Huntington Wright (S. S. Van Dine), has 
completed in two years time the largest one- 
man undertaking begun under the Federal 
Public Works of Art Project, a continuous 
mural painted on 38 plyboard panels and 
depicting the “twin streams of man’s imagina- 
tive and inventive development.” It contains 
more than 200 figures, including 47 actual 
portraits of living or historical characters, 
among them some of Santa Monica’s leading 
citizens. 

Thus, writes Mr. Millier, “in the motion 
picture scene in which the two cultural 
streams flow together, appear Judge John J. 
Corillo and his famous son Leo, while near 
by. beyond two huge genii, one pink, the other 
blue, which represent, the positive and nega- 


.tive electricity Michael Faraday is producing 


from his crude ‘dynamo, Mayor William H. 
Carter of the beach city is shown in the act 
of speech-making. Attired as be-ruffed Flor- 
entine gentleman, Harry Gorham and Robert 
F. Jones, nephews of Senator John P. Jones, 
who founded Santa Monica, attend Dante in 
another panel. 

“Gloria Stuart’s blonde head takes center 
in the cinema panel, a typical sound-stage 
scene with Frank Tuttle directing. On the 
back of the metal light reflector which il- 
luminates Miss Stuart’s charms, the artist has 
printed very small, ‘Synchrome’—the name of 
the color film process on which he has worked 
for ten years and by which the murals are 
now being completely photographed. 

“The last figure in the ‘inventive’ half of 
the huge mural is Lee De Forest of Holly- 





wood, genius of radio and television. He 
stands across the main doorway from a por- 
trait of Edgar Allen Poe, whom Wright re- 
gards as the foremost American to combine 
imaginative and inventive genius.” 

The artist, who is known for his fluent 
brushwork, his brilliant yet controlled color 
and his scholarly grasp of Oriental philosophy, 
has dedicated the mural to his father, the 
lete Archibald Wright, architect and builder 
o: the Southern Railway, the dedication ap- 
pearing in Chinese characters under a life- 
size figure of a Victorian-clad young man. 
Of special interest is the panel reproduced 
herewith. Henry Clauson, a_ professional 
wrestler “who reads Goethe and studies Bee- 
thoven between bouts,” posed for a majority 
of the figures. He was the model for the 
figures of Wright himself and Thomas Ben- 
ton, whose likeness appears as a primitive 
man “roping” a Chinese dragon with a lariat. 
The dragon, explains Mr. Millier, is a “symbol 
ot spiritual essence to the Chinese.” The 
background, as in many of the panels, is 
taken from the Southern California coastal 
region. 

The twin themes of the mural, invention 
and imagination, writes Mr. Millier, reflect 
“Wright’s own nature, his study and convic- 
tion. He regards invention as primarily an 
occidental contribution, and imagination as 
dominantly oriental, with East and West con- 
tivually borrowing from each other’s wisdom. 
The mural may well be seen as the first ex- 
pressive monument to the growing belief that 
western practicality and eastern philosophy 
are destined for a new creative fusion on this 
Coast. 

“But Wright does not separate Beethoven 
and Buddha or Siegfried and Lao-tze. He 
puts them, with Bach, Michelangelo, the 
great Chinese dragon, Boccaccio, and the 
building of the Royal Mosque at Ispahan, 
all into the ‘imaginative’ half of his mural. 
And while primitive man did not invent the 
wheel, he nontheless shows him making one 
te start the long train of logic and inven- 
tion which travels through Alexander, Aris- 
totle, Zeno and Socrates to Roger Bacon, Co- 
pernicus, Gallileo, Newton (shown with the 
tiny formula for gravitation and with the cat 
and kitten for whom he cut the big and little 
doors) and the later scientists who made 
possible this hey-day of material inventions.” 
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Experts Plan to End Chaos 





Bronze Ewer of the Chou Dynasty 


Fascinating as the literary lore surrounding 
Chinese archaeology maybe, scientific study 
of the remains of antiquity is now a matter 
of only a few years. Conjectures have been 
passed along without verification, until schol- 
ars have been forced to depend more upon 
internal evidence than the recorded dicta of 
superficial authors. Charles Fabens Kelley 
writes of recent researches concerning early 
Chinese bronzes in the collection of The 
Art Institute of Chicago in its Bulletin. 

When the International Exhibition of Chi- 
nese Art takes place in London this winter, 
it is hoped that light will be thrown on the 
task of dating and classifying bronzes. Chi- 
nese scholars are working on a new chronology 
which may alter previous attributions when 
exhibits now in widely scattered collections 


(1122-255 B.C.) 
The Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. 


are brought together for further study. 

Toward the accurate classification of the 
bronzes at the Art Institute Mr. Kelley has 
made considerable research. Two of the 
objects in the Lucy Maud Buckingham col- 
lection are reproduced herewith. From the 
Chou dynasty (1122-255 B. C.) is a very un- 
usual censer to be carried by two chain 
handles. Four little men, dressed in garments 
of Mongolian type, support the vessel. Stylis- 
tically it is closely allied with the. figures 
on the tomb of Yo-Lang, which have been 
studied by Bishop White. 

Also from the Chou dynasty but of finer 
workmanship is a bronze ewer with a spout 
fashioned like a bird’s head and with an 
animal handle, which stands on three legs 
in the form of human beings. The molded 








Northwest Annual 


The 2lst Annual Exhibition of Northwest 
Artists, comprising painting and sculpture 
frem Montana, Idaho, Oregon, Washington 
and British Columbia, will be held in the 
Seattle Art Museum, Oct. 2 to Nov‘ 3. The 
museum has been sponsoring these exhibitions 
since 1914, when a small group of Seattle 
artists made the initial move in organizing 
an annual competitive show. From their ef- 
forts dates much of the development of art 
in the Northwest. 

Kenneth Callahan, assistant director of the 
Seattle Museum, writes THe Art Dicest: 
“The artists of the Northwest are fortunate 
in having their one important competitive show 
of the year, an exhibition in which those 
good painters who look to the past are ex- 
hibited as well as the good progressive paint- 
ers who look into the future. A ‘safe and 
sane’ jury that rides the fence, seeing all 
sides only by keeping the middle ground, 
always ends with an innocuous, dull exhibi- 
tion. This has not happened in the North- 
west annuals of the past ten years. There 





has been vital painting, extreme painting, 
clever painting and much good sound ex- 
pression, but little dull, stupid work. There 
is worthy nationalism in these painters, but a 
basic regionalism that is the foundation of a 
vital art development.” 


Midtown Galleries Move 


The Midtown Galleries has opened its 
fourth exhibition season in new quarters at 
605 Madison Ave. Alan D. Grushkin is in 
sole charge. 

The first exhibition comprises paintings and 
sculpture by members of the Midtown group, 
including M. Azzi Aldrich, Isabel Bishop, 
Minna Citron, Francis Criss, Eugene Fitsch, 
Chester Alan Gash, Margaret Huntington, 
Mary E. Hutchinson, Gurden Howe, Paul R. 
Meltsner, Paul Mommer, Oronzio Maldarelli, 
Waldo Peirce, William C. Palmer, Doris Rosen- 
thal, Anatol Shulkin, Martha Simpson, Marko 
Vukovic, and Arnold Wiltz. Already sched- 
uled are one-man shows by Isabel Bishop, 
Francis Criss, Anatol Shulkin, Doris Rosen- 
thal, William Palmer, Mommer, Aldrich. 





in Knowledge of Early Chinese Art 





Bronze Censer of the Chou Dynasty (1122-255 B.C.) 
The Lucy Maud Buckingham Collection. 


decoration on the body of the ewer, though 
decidedly more delicate, is similar to that 
on the sides of the censer. The supporting 
figures present an interesting study. As they 
stand their hands rest on their knees “as if 
to brace the bearers for their burden. They 
wear an indescribable type of garment also 
decorated with incised lines. The heads are 
surmounted with large phoenix headdresses 
with outspread wings.” 

Whether the headdress bears any signif- 
icance is an uncertain matter. Bronzes a 
thousand years earlier represent the same 
type. “It would probably be safe to assume,” 
Mr. Kelley says, “that tastes continue in China 
far longer than in the west, instead of trying 
to ascribe some special significance to such 
elaborate millinery.” 


Southern States League 


Before leaving New Orleans for his usual 
autumn trip to New England, Dr. Ellsworth 
Woodward, president of the Southern States 
Art League, gdve out some pertinent figures 
compiled in the office of the League from 
files of previous years. These show that 
though there have been several years since 
the League began its existence in 1921 when 
no prizes were given, and several in which 
there is no record that sales were made, 
yet a total of 118 cash prizes totalling 
$6,345.00, besides medals and honorable men- 
tions, have been given: since the first annual; 
and that, in the same period of 15 years, 
over 100 sales, amounting to $4,649.90, have 
been made from the annual, circuit, and spe- 
cial exhibitions, making a grand total of 
$10.994.90. 

“Thus the artists of the South have bene- 
fitted to the extent of over $10,000 in actual 
cash from the activities of the League,” notes 
Dr. Woodward, “in addition to the intangible 
advantages from publicity and the wider con- 
tacts with the public of the entire section.” 
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Painting Silence 


Pastel landscapes picturing with poetic 
beauty and delicacy Norwegian scenery at all 
seasons of the year were exhibited in Paris 
this Summer by the American artist, William 
H. Singer, Jr., at the Galerie G. Schuster- 
man. The exhibition added still another por- 
tion to Mr. Singer’s international reputation 
as a landscape painter of unusual range and 
sensitiveness: the European critics were ful- 
some in their praise, and among the sales 
was one to the curator of the Art Museum of 
Cairo, Egypt. 

Camille Mauclair, famous French art critic 
and a member of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters, gave the following criticism 
of Mr. Singer’s work: “A landscape can be 
but the more or less clever transcription of 
nature. It only really deserves to be called 
a work of art if the artist, with all due re- 
spect to the truth of its. initial theme, rises to 
a personal interpretation of it, and is capable, 
having seen it, to think it anew, then to give 
us the blended result of sense and intellect. 
Thus have certain great masters. brought their 
model’s soul to shine softly through the cor- 
porea] surface of their portraits. 

“Mr. William H. Singer, Jr., has perfectly 
understood this higher grade of painted land- 
scape. Norwegian scenery captivated him. 
He fell in love with it. He fathomed its 
character. He lived and meditated long 
amidst it in various seasons; at all hours 
and under all aspects. He has, so to speak, 
learned it by heart. Then; and then only did 
he compose, from it, his canvases, which are 
as many poems, and strike us first as poems. 
But these poems are true. They are reali- 
ties with all the magic of dreams... . Each 
one of these pastels becomes a stanza of some 
pastoral and lyric song, of some hymn to the 
blue-vaulted Heavens. Each one holds in- 
terest sufficient unto itself, like a beautiful 
verse in a perfect poem, but it is best to show 
them all together. They complete, explain 
and answer each other. 

“In these landscapes, by turns intimate or 
majestic, full of style and undisturbed serenity, 
nobody appears. A presence is felt, not- 
withstanding: that of Silence. What the Ger- 
mans call “Stilleben,’ for which no adequate 
French has been found. Mr. Singer knows 
how to give life to silence, appeasing and 
secret, amidst the pageant of varying sea- 
sons, though, in his work, the rustling of 
foliage, wind and water, can scarce be heard. 
Certain poems of Heine, Keats and Poe hold 
the same faint and surpassing sweetness.” 

Mr. Singer, an individualist in art whose 
most acclaimed forte is his tonality, has at 
times been linked with the Impressionists. 
Such a comparison, writes Mauclair, is super- 
ficial, “for it would be an error indeed to 
range Mr. Singer with the Impressionists. 
However astonishing some of them succeeded 
in their attempts, they are but virtuosi of 
outward and luminous appearances, and too 
often sought effect in surprise. Mr. Singer 
is a*poet, who, above all, takes counsel from 
what Watts calls ‘the dweller in the inner- 
most,’ the one and only guide and the mark 
of the true artist.” 

Two of Mr. Singer’s paintings were recently 
scld to Norway, to be hung in the reception 
chamber of the Norwegian legation at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Inexpensive 
There is nothing so inexpensive as beauty, 
if one has vision—Le Baron Cooke in “Epi- 
grams of the Week.” 
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Bellows’ 16 “Brutal” Pugilist Prints Shown 





“A Knockout.” A Lithograph by George Bellows. 


A complete set of George Bellows’ “Prize 
Ring” lithographs, numbering 16, will be ex- 
hibited at the Keppel Galleries, New York, 
Oct. 3 to 18. The only other complete set 
is in the Cleveland Museum. Many of Bel- 
lows’ famous interpretations of the American 
ringside, such as “Stag at Sharkey’s,” “Demp- 
sey and Firpo,” l|already reproduced in THE 
Art Dicest] “The Preliminaries,” and “Demp- 
sey and Carpentier,” will be included, along 
with lesser shown examples such as “A 
Knockout,” herewith reproduced. 

Aside from his importance as an artist, 
retaining with courage and audacity the true 
flavor of American life, Bellows was also one 
of the younger group who put behind them 
the National Academy in 1910, demanding 
freedom of subject matter for the native art- 
ist. -This revolutionary. group, breaking away 
from Barbizon twilights and tedious pictures, 
made art history. Because he grasped at the 
raw material of the American scene, Bellows 
was slow in receiving his just awards. As 
far back as 1909 he was described as the 
“brutal” Bellows. Despite the various move- 
ments and the immense home-grown crop of 
Cézannes and Picassos that flourished on 
American soil after the event of the 1913 
Armory show, Bellows still remained Bellows, 
concentrating on the things that any healthy 
and red-blooded young man sees around him. 

It was in 1916 that he took up lithography. 
At that time there was a good market for 


etching here: lithography had died out. After 
that it was one of his favorite mediums. The 
vigor of his drawing and the spontaneity of 
his stroke was less hampered than by etching. 
As revealed in the “Prize Ring” collection, 
Bellows was greatly interested in shadows and 
unusual light effects. He relied on the ex- 
cited expressions on the gross faces running 
around the prize ring as well as the entire 
movement and bulk of the fighters’ bodies. 
Most of his subjects were drawn from imag- 
ination and memory, and he himself was very 
often the model. He whirled from the lithog- 
rapher’s stone to gesticulate in the mirror for 
a characteristic pose. 

“His enthusiasms were peculiarly American, 
and were charged with vitality, fresh air and 
frankness,” Eugene Speicher once wrote in 
an appreciations of Bellows. “To his unusual 
natural gifts as an artist, were added an amaz- 
ing sense of character, a unique sense of de- 
sign strengthened by an instinctive sense of 
geometry, and an astonishing ability to ex- 
press his feelings in black and white. The 
dramatic instant in life had a strong appeal 
for him; yet at times he was capable of an 
almost feminine tenderness. He had wit, and 
never drew nor painted without it. He was 
human and humorous, adventurous and un- 
afraid. He was idealistic, and not untouched 
by the romantic. Above all, he had a heart 
and used it at all times.” 








JOHN LEVY GALLERIES, Inc. 


PAINTINGS 


ONE EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
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Hassam’s Impressionistic Etchings Shown 





“East Hampton.” An Etching by Childe Hassam Showing the 
House in Which the Artist Died. 


Following the event of Childe Hassam’s 
death in August, the Kleemann Galleries. New 
York, have placed on view a large and well 
selected group of the artist’s etchings and 
lithographs to remain for several weeks. Some 
of Hassam’s earlier works are included, as 
well as many of his best known examples, 
such as the street scene of East Hampton, L. I., 
showing the avenue of trees before the house 
where Hassam lived for a quarter of a cen- 
tury and finally died. 

His earlier prints show his first struggles 
with the technical problems of a new medium 
and his endeavors to perfect the impression- 
istic style in black and white. Hassam first 
mastered oil and water color before he started 
his career as an etcher. The combination 
of painter-etcher gave him a certain ability 
in handling shading and shadows, which prin- 


cipally is the secret of good etching, since it 
determines the balance of mass or composi- 
tion. This one characteristic of Hassam—of 
feeling light and shade—is especially noted 
in this present selection of prints. If in his 
earlier work the artist may have fallen some- 
what under the influence of Whistler, he later 
shows himself in his more persuasive accom- 
plishments to be a master in the luminosity 
of shadows and vibrating light. 

The rendition of trees and fields in his 
country-side scenes as well as the foliage and 
tree shadows in his street scenes is enough 
to make Hassam’s work outstanding in the 


print field. However, landscapes make up 
only a part of the exhibition. A self portrait, 
figure subjects, interiors, New England 


churches, docks, house-tops and barns, New 
York streets and parks are included. 








A Book on Typography 

Typography has enjoyed a veritable renais- 
sance in the 20th century. To the standard 
Caslon and Garamond, modern designers have 
added numerous faces retaining the fine quali- 
ties of Roman alphabets but sensitive to the 
trends of the present day. William Longyear has 
compiled “A Dictionary of Modern Type Faces 
and Lettering” containing about 160 styles 
in several sizes representing complete alpha- 
bets in capitals and lower case and numbers. 
(Pelham, N. Y., $2.50; Bridgman Publishers). 

While the “classic” type faces of the past 
are included, Mr. Longyear’s selection is large- 
ly of standard styles which have been de- 
signed in the spirit of modern architecture 
and furniture, eliminating the extreme faces 
which have been devised in quest of mere 
novelty. The dictionary is a splendid work- 


ing reference for artists and publishers. 


Wildenstein and Co., Inc. 


19 East 64th Street 


Hassam Prints Feature Sale 

On the evening of Oct. 10 the Plaza Art 
Galleries will hold their first etching sale of 
the season. The collection will go on view 
Oct. 7, to continue until the evening of the 
sale. One of the high spots is a notable 
group of Childe Hassam’s etchings, which 
will be sold along with works by Benson, 
Blampied, Briscoe, Brockhurst, Brouet, Cam- 
eron, Cole, Cain, Eby, Forain. Grant, Gray, 
Heintzelman, McBey, Pennell, Rosenberg, 
Whistler and Zorn. 


A Studio That Is Also a School 


At the Drogkamp Studios of Art Instruction, 
Carnegie Hall, N. Y., the methods and atmos- 
phere suggest a professional studio rather 
than a school. Charles H. Drogkamp and Jean 
C. Drogkamp are the director-instructors. 


New York City 





Effeminacy? 


Thomas Craven, writing in the New York 
American, has turned his vitriol against the 
widely-used descriptive phrase, “he has deli- 
cate, shapely hands, the sensitive hands of 
the artist,” and has declared a “moratorium 
on that word sensitive.” It is an obvious fal- 
lacy, Mr. Craven says. to assume that the 
successful practice of the art of painting de- 
pends “not on the size of a man’s intelligence 
but on the size of his hands. The idea “that 
shapely, slender hands denote the sensitive 
artist is part of the modern cult of effemin- 
acy.” Mr. Craven: 

I do not know when or where this super- 
stition originated, but it was probably the 
invention of some light-fingered knave with 
pretty hands and imperceptible artistic abil- 
ity; and it has been kept alive by neurotics, 
lily-painters, she-artists, tea drunkards, and 
credulous writers with no respect for hard 
facts. 

Some painters have well formed hands; the 
majority do not; and one of the most dis- 
tinguished of living painters has the hands of 
a stone-mason—massive, powerful hands that 
have been bruised and knocked out of joint 
by the hardest kinds of manual labor. 

If small hands and tapering fingers were 
the accompaniments of the artistic faculty, 
then the Hindus would be a race of artists, 
and the Japanese superior to the Americans, 
which they emphatically are not. They may 
be more wily and more sensitive—sensitive, 
that is, to criticism—but their art, at present, 
is the cheapest form of badly colored prints 
and flimsy knick-knacks manufactured for the 
five-and-ten cent stores. And I need not men- 
tion the women. They have never figured in 
the history of the fine arts, and, their best 
work in weaving, pottery and handicraft was 
produced in primitive societies where there 
was neither soap nor leisure, neither beauty 
doctors nor aesthetes. 

The idea that shapely, slender hands de- 
note the sensitive artist is part of the modern 
cult of effeminacy. In former times when art 
was a thriving, legitimate industry the painter 
was content to be an honest and sober work- 
man; today, more often than not, he is a shift- 
less epicene pretending to, or actually pos- 
sessing, abnormal sensitivity. Thus it has 
happened that the public, for the last twenty 
years, has been invited to admire and accept 
mysterious technical machinery instead of pic- 
tures; and when the public has refused to 
be gulled, the angry artists have cried, “You 
are not sensitive! You cannot understand 
us!” 

Thus it has happened that art has produced 
Picasso, a painter of the ghosts of Franken- 
steins, a diabolically sensitive artist—but sen- 
sitive only to trifling ingenuities and deformed 
litter which his precious admirers hold up 
as reflections of their own sensitive souls— 
and maybe they are. And thus it has hap- 
pened that the word artist has come to signify 
a refined weakling with exorbitant nervous 
irritability; that the playboy Picasso is es- 
teemed as more artistic than the great 
Hogarth; that the minute and inconsequential 
agonies of the veronal-guzzling Proust are 
more artistic than the incomparably lucid and 
masculine imagination of Mark Twain. 

It is time to declare a moratorium on that 
word sensitive. It used to be a good word 
before the maniac painters and addled psy- 
chologists began to fool with it, but, accord- 
ing to current usage, its implications are mor- 
bid and disreputable. It is about the worst 
thing that can be said of an artist. 
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Mrs. Murphy Dies 


Mrs. W. D. Murphy, portrait painter for 
whom five presidents posed, died in New York 
at the age of 84 on Sept. 23. An unusual 
artist in that she never joined any artistic 
societies, associations or clubs or ever held 
an exhibition, Mrs. Murphy was known as 
the “painter of official portraits.” It is said 
that more oi her paintings hang in state capi- 
tols and other public institutions than those 
of any other contemporary artist. Among the 
more than 1,000 portraits which she painted 
are likenesses of McKinley, Grant, Wilson, 
John Hay, Edison, Russell Sage and Theodore 
Roosevelt. Her ideal was Rembrandt. 

Mrs. Murphy, according to the New York 
Times, aimed “to obtain what she called a 
‘speaking likeness’ of her subjects. It took 
her from three weeks to a month to com- 
plete most of her portraits, and she disap- 
proved thoroughly of the school of portrait 
painters who ‘call the splashing on of bright 
colors technique.” Born in Liverpool, the 
former Harriet Anderson Stubbs, she married 
W. D. Murphy, an artist, in 1887, and from 
that time all their works were signed “W. 
D. Murphy.” During the last years of his 
life, Mr. Murphy acted as business manager 
for his wife. After his death three years 
ago, she never painted again. 





Nicolosi’s Sculpture School 


Sculpture classes by Joseph Nicolosi will 
open at his studio, 54 West 74th Street, New 
York, on Oct. 10. An instructor at New 
York University for two years, Nicolosi be- 
lieves in eliminating all the unnecessary scho- 
lastic methods and developing the student by 
direct and simple instruction. Through in- 
dividual instruction the student is trained to 
express himself creatively and to know struc- 
ture and form through observation and prac- 
tice. One evening a week is devoted to life 
drawing from the sculptor’s viewpoint. 

Nicolosi has executed many public works 
of art, including the War Memorial at Mor- 
ristown, N. J., the bust of Edgar Lee Masters, 
author of “Spoon River Anthology”; twelve 
portraits of prominent men for the University 
of the State of New York, the War Memorial 
at Brighton, Pa., and numerous figure subjects. 





EVELYN MARIE STUART SAYS: 


Sometimes a well-meaning friend nego- 
tiates the disposal of a picture for an 
artist. He seldom repeats the perform- 
ance, because he learns thereby why so 
many art dealers are prematurely grey. 
The same artist who expresses himself 
as willing to part with anything for any 
price, so long as there is not a sale in 
sight, is prone to assume the pose of one 
gravely affronted when an offer has been 
made. When a sale has actually been ac- 
complished, the painter often accepts the 
proceeds with the stricken mein and brood- 
ing eye of one who is being paid off for a 
daughter's virtue or a son’s life. Why is 
it that the one canvas a purchaser desires 
to possess always proves to be the one the 
artist never planned to sell because it is 
the best thing he ever did, or the favorite 
of his wife or mother-in-law? Sometimes 
one suspects that artists “know more about 

| business” than is popularly supposed. All 
of this explains why art dealers have ever 
shown a preference for the works of the 
departed. Dead men not only tell no tales, 
but they spoil no sales and juggle no 
prices. 


, 
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Vibrant Paintings by Hassam Form Exhibition 





“St. Germaine, Aurerrois,” by Childe Hassam. 


Fifteen of Childe Hassam’s earlier paint- 
ings, done at the beginning of his long and 
productive 50 year career as a painter-etcher, 
are on view at the Milch Gatleries, New York, 
until Oct. 16. Some of the finest examples 
ot Hassam’s work make up this exhibition, 
including landscapes and street scenes from 
Brittany and Paris, harbor scenes from 
Gloucester and interesting studies of Newport 
and the Isle of Shoals. 

Done in his characteristic manner of using 
broken strokes of pure color to produce the 
vibration and brilliancy of sunlight, these can- 
vases are representative of a most productive 
period in Hassam’s life. He was still in his 
forties and was beginning the many years of 
uninterrupted activity which won for him a 


The McLane Institute’s Season 

The McLane Art Institute, a professional 
studio atop the Hotel Chelsea, in New York, 
ccnducted by Maizie McLane, has opened its 
fall term. In addition to fundamental train- 
ing in drawing, design and painting, the 
school offers practical work in costume illus- 
tration and design and in advertising as pre- 
liminaries to actual employment. 

Courses in textile design, interior archi- 
tecture and handcrafts and lectures on art 
appreciation are also a part of the curriculum. 
The instruction is individual. 


definite place in American art. One of the 
strongest exponents of Impressionism in 
America, Hassam stressed the theory of get- 
ting the opposition of light and shadow with- 
out employing the dark colors used by the 
earlier painters, including Manet. The colors 
were not mixed on the palette but rather on 
the canvas, to give stronger brilliancy to out- 
door values, so that a twinkling effect was 
produced. 

As. noted in the exhibition at the Milch 
Galleries, Hassam had a strong penchant for 
the rolling green countryside under a brilliant 
sun, and for an expanse of blue water under 
clear skies. His studio was the out-of-doors, 
and in these paintings may be found his deep 
love for verdant New England. 





The Morton Water Color Annual 
The annual water color exhibition being 
held at the Morton Galleries, New York, 
through Oct. 12, is one of the major events 
opening the winter art season. Each year it 
grows in importance and quality, drawing the 
concentrated attention of the art critics. The 
present exhibition includes, among other exam- 
ples, the work of the group, Hilton Leech, 
Charles Martin, Clinton Lockwood, Harwood 
Steiger, Vera Andrus, Joseph Lenhard, Re- 
becca Mahler, Joseph Hauser and Stella E. 
Harlos. 
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Leger, Exponent of Machine Age, Has Show 





“Dejeuner,” by Fernand Léger. Lent by the. Renaissance Society 
of the University of Chicago. 


Cubist paintings by Fernand Léger, con- 
temporary French artist, are being shown at 
the Museum of Modern Art, Oct. 2-24. The 
first fall exhibition also includes examples 
of bookbinding by Ignatz Wiemeler and 
models, plans and enlarged photographs by 
California architects. 

Léger holds a prominent position among 
the exponents of cubism. Trained as an 
architect, his work retains a draughtsman- 
like precision and an interest in geometrical 
forms. When he turned to painting, Cézanne 
and Henri Rousseau influenced his style, 
though he soon achieved an individual mode 
of expression allied with the experiments of 
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Picasso and Braque. His newest work is a 
modification of cubistic theories to a concen- 
tration upon composition. 

“Fernand Léger,” said 
ler and Charles Kunstler in their book, 
“The Modernists,” “belongs to the mathe- 
matical group, with which modern man is 
best pleased. Constructive beauty of the ma- 
chine should become the ideal of beauty, ir- 
respective of sensitive, descriptive and imi- 
tative values. It is machinery which gives 
Léger the themes for his pictures. These do 
not imitate the object, but evoke their poly- 
chrome construction where forms are reduced 
to their functions. Fernand Léger’s part as 
inventor and animator of modern decorative 
industry, is of considerable importance.” 

Maurice Raynal, in his “Modern French 
Painters,” quotes Léger as follows: “I con- 
sider mural painting as an abstract art, an- 
other form of architecture. I color my sur- 
faces in the flat, without modelling or con- 
trasts of form. In the case of easel-painting 
the problem is reversed: here we want con- 
trast and objectivity. I deny absolutely the 
subject and perspective: I introduce the ob- 
ject as a factor reacting on a plastic en- 
semble. 

“Technic must become more and more 
exact. the execution must be perfect: the in- 
fluence of the primitives should be preserved. 
At all costs we must get beyond Impression- 
istic or Cubist-Impressionistic painting, beyond 
all forms of painting determined by intention. 
I prefer a mediocre picture perfectly executed 
to a picture beautiful in intention but not 
executed. Nowadays a work of art must bear 
comparison with any manufactured object. 
The artistic picture is false and out-of-date. 
Only the picture which is an object can sus- 
tain that comparison and challenge time.” 


Adolphe  Bas- 
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Childs Joins Goodman-Walker 


Charles D. Childs, for fourteen years man- 
ager of the print department at Goodspeed’s, 
Boston, has joined the Goodman-Walker Gal- 
leries of that city. He is regarded as an 
expert in historical prints, particularly 
Americana. 


Carnegie Jury 


The jury of award for the 1935 Carnegie 
International, to be held in Pittsburgh from 
Oct. 17 to Dec. 8, was composed of six artists 
—Alexander Brook of New York City; John 
Steuart Curry of Westport, Conn.; Colin Gill 
of London; Jonas Lie of New York City; 
Henrik Lund of Oslo, Norway; and Isidore Op- 
somer of Antwerp. Although the jurors met 
in Pittsburgh on Sept. 25, their selections 
from among the 350 paintings will not be 
made public until the opening of the show. 
The awards are: first prize, $1,000; second, 
$600; third, $500; first honorable mention, 
$400; second honorable mention, $300; third 
honorable mention, $200; fourth honorable 
mention, $100; and the Garden Club of Alle- 
gheny County prize of $300. Following its 
custom, THe Art Dicest will reproduce all 
prize winners in its next issue. 

Alexander Brook is regarded as an out- 
standing figure among the younger American 
artists. The first painting he exhibited in a 
Carnegie International was awarded the Albert 
C. Lehman prize and purchase award in 1930. 
The Carnegie Institute gave him a solo ex- 
hibition of 45 paintings in 1934. John Steuart 
Curry is noted for his paintings of the Amer- 
ican scene, especially of the Middle West. 
Born at Dunavant, Kansas, in 1897, he has 
portrayed his native state in such pictures as 
“Kansas Wheat Ranch,” “Baptism in Kansas” 
and “Kansas Pastures.” His “Tornado” was 
awarded the second prize in the 3lst Carnegie 
International and has just been purchased by 
the Hackley Art Gallery. Jonas Lie, presi- 
dent of the National Academy of Design, is 
one of the best known American artists, 
though he was born in Norway. His series 
of paintings of the Panama Canal was pre- 
sented to West Point as a memorial to Gen- 
eral Goethals. 

Colin Gill is one of the younger English 
painters. His “Kerry Flute Player,’ which 
was in the 1934 International, was purchased 
last year for the permanent collection of 
Carnegie Institute. He served on the Carnegie 
jury of award in 1928. Henrik Lund, often 
termed the outstanding impressionist Nor- 
wegian painter, has been exhibiting in Car- 
negie Internationals since 1929. He has 
painted portraits of many world figures and 
is represented in important European galleries. 
Isidore Opsomer is director of the Fine Arts 
Academy in Antwerp. His portrait of the late 
King Albert is owned by Prince Humbert. 


Mural Society’s Progress 


George Biddle, newly elected president of 
the Society of Mural Painters, believes that 
this organization will function more actively 
during the coming year than ever before. “The 
role of the mural painters’ society,” he says, 
“has become increasingly important since the 
government’s active program in murals for 
federal buildings. And one of the major 
functions of the society should be to act as a 
mouthpiece or liaison for mural artists in their 
relation to the government. Many questions 
of artists’ codes, contracts and procedures have 
and will arise in which the friendliest co- 
operation is essential. 

“Especial gratitude is due for the society’s 
present standing to the tact and intelligence 
of our past president, Ernest Peixotto. He 
co-operated with the P. W. A. P. from its 
inception at a time when the idea was sabo- 
taged by other art organizations; and it is 
largely due to this that our organization is at 
present in such friendly relation with the 
government.” 
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Will Build Gallery 


Art lovers in Wilmington feel confident 
that the coming erection of the Wilmington 
Art Center in Rockford Park will mark a 
new era in the advancement of the fine arts 
ir Delaware’s largest city. The successful 
campaign for funds, inaugurated by the Wil- 
mington Society of the Fine Arts last May 
under the chairmanship of Harry G. Haskell 
secured the important Pre-Raphaelite collec- 
tion of the late Samuel Bancroft to the city, 
tegether with the art center. The Bancroft 
collection, containing many fine examples of 
the English Pre-Raphaelite movement, was 
offered to the society along with a beautiful 
plot of ground, providing a suitable museum 
would be erected to house the collection. 

The Wilmington Academy of Art will be 
sheltered in the new art center, according to 
an. anouncement of Lucille Howard, the di- 
rector. This will greatly enhance the oppor- 
tunities of the students. The academy, one 
of the most unusual small art schools in the 
country, has distinct ideas on what a school 
should offer the student. It allows its faculty 
and students much liberty of thought, and 
departs from conventional methods, but ad- 
heres to “the principles of sane thinking.” 
Its use of the “bottega” system has demon- 
strated that without an academic routine, 
beginner and advanced student can work side 
by side. At one time, when ‘a beginner in 
the mural class announced his intention of 
starting his first opus, 15 by 7 feet, he was 
encouraged by the instructors in his ambitious 
undertaking. Two years later, writes Miss 
Howard, he won a European scholarship large- 
ly on the quality of initiative developed by 
such liberty. 

Miss Howard continues: “All who are con- 
cerned with art education, who are themselves 
creative workers first, rather than pedagogues, 
feel that the educative system of many art 
schools has its dangers. This is created by 
the necessity for degrees before some of our 
most able young people can secure a job in a 
public or private school. Degrees too often 
represent too many hours of grind to get 
credits, rather than the intelligent development 
of the student to a consciousness and under- 
standing of art in its real meaning and use- 
fulness. The pure approach; to art has often 
been lost sight of in the intellectual maze of 
theories and isms, offered as short cuts or 
great discoveries. 

“No one who is working with young artists 
today can help but feel the bewilderment 
which confronts them, especially after exam- 
ining the contemporary exhibitions. In the 
face of all the distracting avenues of thought, 
or choice of technical study, the finest service 
any school or instructor can render is to make 
the student realize that all he thinks and 
feels is more important to himself than what 
the other man has done.” 





National Arts Club’s Bazaar 


Plans for the bazaar of the National Arts 
Club, Nov. 18-21, are well under way. The 
galleries will be transformed by junior mem- 
bers into a Hall of Nations with Fleet Street 
and Ye Old Curiosity Shop, the streets of 
Niiremberg and Albrecht Diirer’s house, the 
chateau d’Avignon and scenes from Spain, 
Mexico, Scandinavia, Belgium, Holland and 
other picturesque settings. A jury will award 
the most successful artist a six weeks’ trip to 
Italy. 

The club needs contributions of things to 
sell—everything from dolls to streamline 
tractors. 
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Auction Season Opens With Interesting Art 





Georgian Carved Pine Room from St. Monica’s Priory, 
in Spettisbury, Dorset, England. 


A three-session sale, comprising the property 
of Charles Roberson of London, and the Au- 
gustus Lukeman and Mrs. George R. Van 
Reed collections, will open the auction sea- 
son at the American Art Association-Anderson 
Galleries, Oct. 3, 4 and 5. Included will be 
English and American 18th and early 19th 
century furniture and decorations, French, 
Italian and Spanish furniture, Queen Anne 
and Georgian silver, Sheffield plate, Oriental 
rugs, textiles, paintings, porcelain and a Mort- 
lake verdure tapestry. 

A superb Georgian carved pine room from 
St. Monica’s Priory in Spettisbury, Dorset, 
England, is the outstanding feature of the 
sale. Its rich boiserie executed in knotty 
English pine, with large panels finished with 
a torus molding, it consists of four walls, 
with three window openings, two single doors, 
a pair of double doors, a fireplace with over- 
mantel and two fine built-in china cupboards. 
The fireplace has a frieze plaquette sculptured 
in high relief. The Catholic Priory of St. 
Monica, formerly called Mansion House, was 
occupied until recently by nuns of the Ursu- 
line Order, who were formerly at Montaine 
(Marche), France. The property has been 
held by religious orders since 1802, prior to 
which it was occupied by descendants of the 
Bowyer family, who had resided in the dis- 
trict since Elizabethan times. 

A William and Mary carved walnut love 
seat covered in petit and gros point silk and 
wool needlework is a notable item. Oriental 
rugs include a variety of Kirman, Kashan 
and Fereghan examples. Silver and Sheffield 
plate include several rare Queen Anne and 
Georgian pieces, among them a silver coffee 
pot thought to have been made by Nathaniel 
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Lock in London about 1703. Among the 
clocks appears an important mahogany tall- 
case rocking-ship example made for James 
Gardener by Ephraim Willard about 1805. 
Dresden, Chelsea and Bow porcelains and 
Whieldon and Staffordshire ware are repre~ 
sented by many fine examples. 

The afternoons of Oct. 11 and 12 furniture 
and decorations, the property of Maurice Brill 
and others will be sold at the American Art 
Association-Anderson Galleries. This sale will 
include 17th century English Jacobean and 
Corolean oak furniture, wrought iron and 
Flemish tapestries. The library of the late 
Philip Greely Brown of Portland, Maine, fea- 
turing first editions of American authors, his- 
torical Americana, English and American bio- 
graphical and genealogical works and books 
about Maine, exploration and sport, will be 
sold the afternoons of Oct. 15 and 16, follow- 
ing exhibition from Oct. 11. The collection 
of the late Mary Strong Shattuck of New 
York, comprising French 18th century furni- 
ture and objects of art, will be sold the after- 
noons of Oct. 17, 18 and 19. 





Kress Old Masters in Show 


Italian Old Masters from the collection of 
Samuel H. Kress will be exhibited at the 
Squibb Galleries, Oct. 15-Nov. 15. Approxi- 
mately 70 pictures will be on view, several 
of which were loaned by Mr. Kress for the 
recent exhibition of Italian painting in Paris. 

Through the cooperation of the Fine Arts 
and Music departments of New York Univer- 
sity, a program of lectures and concerts is 
being planned in connection with the exhibi- 
tion. Stephen S. Pichetto is arranging the 
exhibition. 
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Astonishing Realism in Guzzardi’s Murals 





Mu al Decoration by Rudolph G. Guzzardi for 
A. C. Everts Estate, Dallas, Texas. 


When Rudolph Guzzardi was given a com- 
mission to decorate the dressing rooms of the 
private swimming pool on the estate of A. C. 
Everts, Texas oil magnate, in Dallas, he drew 
upon his imagination and unusual sense of 
humor to create panels peculiarly suitable to 
their environment—a lesson that many of the 
P. W. A. P. mural painters might digest with 
benefit. For the men’s dressing room he se- 
lected scenes from Texas life in the 90's. 
Handle-bar mustaches appear in great abun- 
dance along with other peculiarities of the 
times that definitely date the paintings. The 
panel reproduced above, showing an old-time 
saloon, is typical of the work. For the women’s 
dressing room, Guzzardi selected such imagina- 
tive subjects as a sunken pirate ship, under- 
water scenes with mermaids and beautifully 
colored fish, a chest filled with pieces-of- 
eight, and a huge rust-encrusted anchor. 

The actual painting was not the greatest 
of the artist’s problems. The walls were also 
the walls of the swimming pool, making it 
necessary to have them especially prepared to 
prevent the seepage of water. The difficulties 
attending this work gave Guzzardi the idea 
of incorporating cracked and faded walls into 
his decorations. These cracks were so realis- 
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tically represented that one distinguished 
visitor, being shown the murals by Mr. Everts, 
stopped before the panel reproduced above 
and remarked in tragic tones: “Oh! Mr. 
Everts, isn’t it a shame! And after you 
spending so much money to preserve the 
walls.” Closer examination revealed, how- 
ever, that the cracks and chipped plaster were 
merely a trick of the’ Guzzardi brush. 

Another of Guzzardi’s recent works is a 
painting of Napoleon, done from the death 
mask in the Cabildo, New Orleans. Those 
who painted Napoleon while he was living 
were mediocre artists, with the possible ex- 
ception of David, and tried too successfully 
to flatter him. The death mask does not lie, 
cays Guzzardi, and he obtained an accurate 
likeness of Napoleon the man—even to the 
mole. 


Joe Jones and Arkansas 


Commonwealth College, near Mena, Ark., 
is supported by contributions by citizens of 
Arkansas who want to promote the culture of 
the state. The instructors have no salaries, 
merely maintenance. And that is exactly what 
Joe Jones, self-taught St. Louis artist, is get- 
ting for painting a set of five murals for the 
school, interpreting Arkansas life. 

“Arkansas is an ideal state for the mural 
painter with social consciousness,” Jones de- 
clared. “The struggles of the coal miners 
and the poor farmers against their several 
forms of adversity, the inescapable racial prob- 
lem and the pictorial character of the state 
itself simply cry out for mural treatment. 
That the paintings will be part of Common- 
wealth College, where those factors are all 
brought into intellectual focus, adds to the 
aesthetic rightness of the project.” 





Mrs. Green’s Bereavement 


Howard W. Green, head of one of the best- 
known real estate and insurance organizations 
along the north Jersey Coast, died in Long 
Branch on Sept. 6. He was the husband of 
Mrs. Florence Topping Green, former national 
art chairman of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and at present national di- 
rector for women’s activities for the American 
Artists Professional League. 


Europe’s Learning 


As a development of the reorganization of 
New York University’s graduate department 
of the history of the fine arts, Dr. Walter W. 
S. Cook, chairman, announces the appoint- 
ment of seven outstanding European art schol- 
ars for lectures on special periods. The aug: 
mented faculty offers more than forty courses 
at the Metropolitan Museum. the Frick Art 
Reference Library and the Morgan Library. 

In 1835 Samuel F. B. Morse offered two 
art courses at New York University. Today 
the department is the largest in the country. 
More than 70 candidates for advanced de- 
grees are enrolled, while the attendance at the 
university's courses at the Metropolitan num- 
bers over a thousand. 

This year’s program presents intensive spe- 
cialization in important periods in the history 
of art. Walter Friedlander, formerly professor 
at Freiburg University and acting director of 
the Kunsthistorische Institut in Freiburg, will 
conduct an advanced colloquium in Baroque 
painting, courses in Rubens and early Baroque 
and French painting in the 16th to 18th 
centuries. 

Another innovation is a bilingual course 
given jointly by Dr. Cook, Henri Foucillon, 
professor of medieval art at the Sorbonne, 
University of Paris, and Marcel Aubert, pro- 
fessor of medieval archaeology, Ecole Na- 
tionale des Charts, Paris, who will discuss 
Romanesque art in France and Spain. 

Karl Leo Heinrich Lehman-Hartleben, for- 
merly professor of classical archaeology and 
director of the Archaeological Museum, Muen- 
ster University, will offer courses in Greek 
and Roman art and archaeology, painting, and 
seminar work in problems of classic art. 

Erwin Panofsky will present German art of 
the 15th century, and during the second se- 
mester is to give a course on Michelangelo. 
He was formerly professor in the history of 
art at the University of Hamburg and is at 
present professor in the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton. 

Dutch painting of the 17th century is the 
special interest of Julius S. Held, who comes 
from the Kaiser Friedrich Museum of Berlin, 
where he was assistant director of the de- 
partment of painting. Helmut Schlunk, for- 
merly of the University of Berlin, will dis- 
cuss Spanish art during the early middle 
ages. 





Surrealism in Hollywood Shows 

Howard Putzel, formerly of the Paul Elder 
Gallery in San Francisco, has gone to Holly- 
wood to organize modern exhibitions for the 
Stanley Rose Gallery. Until Oct. 14 he is 
showing the work of Max Ernst, and the rest 
oi the month will be devoted to Joan Miro. 
Both are surrealists. Mr. Putzel plans to alter- 


nate exhibitions by California and foreign 
artists. 





Boris Blai Heads School 

Boris Blai, well known American sculptor, 
has been appointed director of the new Stella 
Elkins Tyler College of Fine Arts at Temple 
University. Mrs. Tyler, who held an exhibi- 
tion of her sculpture at the Grand Central 
Art Galleries last season, is one of Blai’s 
pupils. 





Albany Sees Impressionist Work 
During October the Albany Institute of 
History and Art will exhibit 27 Impressionist 
canvases loaned by the Durand-Ruel Galleries, 
New York. Degas, Monet, Renoir, Morisot, 

Sisley and Guillaumin will be included. 
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Prints for Gas 


Plight: one itinerant artist in Laramie, 
Wyo., possessed only of a few artist’s mate- 
rials and two Orozco lithographs none of 
which were negotiable for the elan vital of 
his automobile. California bent, Senor C. E. 
Valencia, whose commissioned painting in 
Cuba was forestalled at the behest of the 
newly powerful Nationalistic party, had hope- 
fully displayed the prints. “Grins, stares, 
and some appreciation” were accorded them, 
the Laramie Republican-Boomerang reports, 
“_but, alas, no funds. One Laramie passer- 
by characterized the art piece as ‘a bunch 
of black lines, a hungry dog, and a couple 
of badly drawn Mexicans.’ ” 

Directed to the campus of the University 
of Wyoming, Valencia found kindred spirits 
in the art department, “but, sadly enough, 
they had no money either, and there was no 
time to draw a requisition on the fiscal agent. 
While the perplexed kindred spirits were won- 
dering what to do next, the reporter happened 
in, was soon relieved of $7—as a loan—and 
Sefior Valencia hastened to replenish his tank 
and be off for California.” 

The Orozco print, “The Everlasting Bur- 
den,” was brought out in an edition of 100 
of which the University of Wyoming now 
possess No. 14. Valencia had strewn valuable 
prints across the country, among other places 
at the Denver Art Museum, when economic 
stringency had necessitated parting with his 
treasures. He has one more Orozco litho- 
graph, and maybe he will trade that for gas 
in Java. 


The Fourth Annual Ceramic 


The fourth annual national Robineau Me- 
morial Ceramic exhibition to be held at the 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Oct. 15-Nov. 
11, is enlisting entries from all sections of 
the country. Richard F. Bach of the Metro- 
politan Museum, chairman of the jury, will 
give an address at the preview. Other jururs 
are R. Guy Cowan and Carl Walters. 

In connection with the exhibition, the art 
division of the American Ceramic Society 
will hold a convention in Syracuse Oct. 25-26. 
Certificates of merit will be awarded by the 
society. The Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, 
the Onondaga Pottery Company and the Onon- 
daga Hotel have offered prizes. A selection 
of about 100 entries will be circuited by the 
College Art Association. 


Circuit Exhibitions Organized 

Blanche A. Byerley, 205 East 78th St., New 
York, has embarked on a project of circu- 
lating exhibitions. 

Among the collections are: Hungarian 
paintings, recently shown at the Brooklyn 
Museum; work by Viennese children; Polish 
woodcuts, old and modern; engravings by 
Winslow Homer, whose centenary will be cele- 
brated in 1936; old flower prints, 1750-1850; 
color prints by the Redfern Society; prints 
by the British Society of Wood Engravers; 
water colors by Mary Peixotto and pen and 
ink sketches by Ernest Peixotto; paintings by 
A. Sheldon Pennoyer; hangings and decora- 
tions by Arthur and Mary Ellen Crisp; needle- 
work “paintings” by Georgiana Brown Harbe- 
son; and Orrefors glass. 








Laufman Opens Art Classes 
Sidney Laufman is organizing classes in 
life drawing, painting and composition in New 
York. Information concerning his school can 


be had from the Milch Galleries. 


A Portrait Painted by Young Gainsborough 





“Robert Harley, Barrister-at-Law,” by Thomas Gainsborough. 


Amongst the wealth of paintings, old prints, 
modern etchings, antiques and rare silver 
which Malcolm Franklin, director of the art 
galleries of Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago, brought back from his annual European 
buying expedition, the outstanding item is 
probably the portrait of “Robert Harley, Bar- 
rister-at-Law,” by Gainsborough. Coming di- 
rectly from the collection of Lord Willoughby 
dc Broke, in whose family it had remained 
continuously since it was painted, the por- 
trait has not been retouched or repainted in 
some 80 years. Thus all the beautiful glazes 
for which Gainsborough was so famous are 
pure and brilliant. 

Sir Charles Holmes, late president of the 
National Gallery in London and a foremost 
Gainsborough authority, has written the fol- 
lowing certificate authenticating the portrait: 
“A completely typical specimen of Gainsbor- 
ough’s work during the early years of his 
residence in Bath; in excellent general con- 
dition and free from restorations and repaints. 
If it is to be cleaned it should never be more 
than surface cleaned. Many pictures of this 
type are half ruined by too drastic removal 
of varnish and glazes.” 

Gainsborough’s “Bath period,” 1759-1774, 
is the epoch of the winning of his recognition, 
writes C. J. Bulliet i: the Chicago Daily 
News. “Here in ‘an aimosphere of wealth, 
leisure and culture,’ Gainsborough painted a 
brilliant series of portraits, among them the 
fashionable actors, Garrick and Quin. Some- 
where in this period of fresh creative energy 
he did ‘Robert Harley, Barrister-at-Law.’ 

“ *At first he charged 40 guineas for a half- 
length and 100 guineas for a full-length,’ 
says a biographer of Gainsborough recounting 


his rapid rise in Bath. ‘In 1765 he was charg- 
ing 60 guineas for a half-length. The Harley 
portrait is undated, so there’s no knowing to 
within 20 guineas what he paid. 

“Gainsborough at this time was seeing orig- 
inal pictures by the ‘great masters’ for the 
first time. He was copying for practice Ti- 
tian, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Teniers, Rem- 
brandt and Murillo, but Van Dyck was be- 
coming his god—a devotion that lasted through 
life. On his death bed he was heard to 
murmur ‘Van Dyck’ repeatedly. Van Dyck, 
though a Dutchman, founded at the court of 
King Charles I the ‘British school’ of por- 
traiture, which Gainsborough brilliantly car- 
ried on.” 

The Gainsborough is now in exhibition in 
the Carson galleries, together with such other 
important British paintings as “Portrait of 
Hugh Barron” by Francis Cotes, and “Rear 
Admiral Charles Wager Purvis and His Wife” 
by Arthur Devis. Fine specimens of Devis’ 
work are rare. 
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Muskegon Buys Burchfield and Curry Works 





“Souvenir of Carolina.” A’ Water Color by Charles E. Burchfield. 


Among the accessions listed in the annual 
report of the Hackley Art Gallery, Muskegon, 
Mich., is Charles E. Burchfield’s water color, 
“Souvenir of Carolina,” purchased with the 
Hackley Fund from the Macbeth Gallery, 
New York. 

Completed in 1930, Burchfield says of the 
work: “I consider ‘Souvenir of Carolina’ one 
of the best of my genre type of things, per- 
haps the best of those in which I introduced 
the false front stores, unless it would be 
‘November Evening’ in the Metropolitan, which 
is an oil.” Because of the growing impor- 
tance of the “American scene,” in which 
Burchfield is a leader, the water color is of 
special significance. 

Originally sold from the Rehn Gallery to a 
collector, the painting was called “The Drug 
Store,” the title being changed without the 
artist’s knowledge. “The clear, cold light of 
early summer or late fall comes from behind 
the buildings throwing the whole into bold 
relief,” Frank Atwood Almy, director of the 
Huckley Gallery wrote of the picture. “Its 
tonal relationships are definitely established 
and revolve about the violet accent in the 
shirt of one of the figures.” Burchfield’s 
water color, “The Open Road,” was acquired 


at the same time from the Macbeth Gallery. 

Another important document of the “Amer- 
ican scene” has come to the Hackley Art 
Gallery through the Ferargil Galleries, “The 
Tornado” by John Steuart Curry, previously 
reproduced in THe Art Dicest. This paint- 
ing, depicting a farmer and his family hurry- 
ing to the cyclone cellar in the face of an 
oncoming tornado, won for Curry the $1,000 
prize at the 1933 Carnegie International. It 
was featured at the Century of Progress ex- 
hibition at Chicago. 

Time comments on Muskegon’s purchases: 
“Provincial museums can never hope to com- 
pete in the world’s art marts for the sort of 
paintings that Mellons and Morgans like. But 
they can play another and more exciting 
game by buying modern pictures which some 
day may rise to the rank and worth of Old 
Masters.” 

Further accessions announced by Mr. Almy 
are: “Still Life’ by Preston Dickinson, 
“Youth” by Charles Webster Hawthorne, 
“Memories of New England” by Daniel Gar- 
ber; prints by Howard Cook, John Costi- 
gan, Alfred Hutty, Emil Ganso, Rockwell 
Kent, Henri Matisse, Pablo Picasso, Diego 
Rivera, Henrietta Dean Lang, Robert Riggs. 
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Once a. Friend 


Whatever the present attitude of Japan may 
be, there was a time just after Commodore 
Perry opened the country to foreign trade 
that the Nipponese were enthusiastic in their 
admiration for things Occidental. This is re- 
flected in an exhibition of a section of the 
collection of 205 Japanese prints which Mrs. 
Emily Crane Chadbourne has presented to the 
Art Institute of Chicago. ; 

Many of the artists are pupils of one mas- 
ter, Utagawa Kuniyoshi, one of the last of 
the old Ukiyo-e Schools. His pupils, Yoshi- 
kazu, Yoshitora, Yoshitomo, and Yoshiiku, 
working from 1850 to 1880, were caught in 
the wave of western contagion and _ their 
work is a decided departure from old con- 
ceptions and designs. 

In July, 1853, Commodore Perry’s fleet of 
“black ships,” as the gunboats were called 
by the Japanese, anchored at the entrance to 
Edo Bay. By March, 1854, a treaty had been 
signed, opening certain ports to American 
traders. This wedge soon released the whole 
country to outside influences, which did not 
seep in quietly but apparently flooded the 
port cities, especially Edo (Tokyo) where 
the greater number of print designers lived. 
Evidently the people of Japan had a friendly 
and whole-hearted attitude. The term “West- 
ern Barbarian” as used by the politicians 
of this day does not seem to be compatible 
with the frank admiration shown in many of 
the prints. 

The inscription on one reads: “This is 
London. It is on the River Thames and there 
are a number of large mansions. There is a 
long bridge where in the evening three lights 
ere lighted so that people can walk without 
trouble. There are market places where men 
come from all over the world. Fifty thou- 
sand students are in the universities. The 
women are gentle and kind, the men saga- 
cious and highly ambitious in business.” Two 
of the gentle ladies are seen riding in a 
Victoria; at the left is a lady on horseback, 
riding side-saddle and disregarding her reins 
while she ties her poke bonnet. All wear 
hoop skirts. The gentlemen and soldiers are 
almost all bewhiskered. They wear light peg- 
trousers and gaily colored coats. Their hats 
and shoes as drawn by the Japanese, to whom 
such articles were new, are strangely shaped. 

Whiskers, cigars, hoop-skirts, accordions, 
large watches, and long-tailed dogs are among 
the most striking features pictured in these 
prints of foreigners. 


“Aesthetic Prattle”’ 


“Becky Sharp’s technical success has re- 
vived the old aesthetic prattle about the 
psychic mysteries of color,’ says Thomas 
Craven in the New York American. “This 
silly talk originally came out of the studios 
of demented modernistic painters and was 
augmented by the suppositions of quack psy- 
chologists. It was bad enough in the mouths 
of painters; it is worse when dressed up in 
the high-sounding mechanical jargon of the 
movie doctors. The notion that disconnected 
color can be made to symbolize emotional 
flurries and states of the soul has no basis 
in normal experience. A patch of red or blue, 
by itself, is no more than a meaningless 
smudge, but minds given to aberrations can 
read anything into smudges. 

“Color has no language of its own and no 
value in art—any art—unless it is related to 
specific forms, to recognizable objects which 
are part of our daily lives.” 




















Baltimore, 1795 


Desk Made in Baltimore, About 1795-1800. 


For the Baltimore room in the American 
Wing the Metropolitan Museum of Art has 
acquired a mahogany desk distinguished by 
seven glass panels bearing figures scratched in 
gold leaf in a style characteristic of the 
craftsmen of that city. The desk was made 
about 1795 or 1800 and has been in the 
possession of the Harris family of Maryland 
from whose descendants it was purchased by 
the museum. 

A splendid example of cabinet making, the 
desk is inlaid with narrow bands of satinwood 
and holly. The design is a combination of 
two pieces pictured in Sheraton’s Drawing- 
Book dated 1792 but the colonial craftsman 
has devised his own patterns for the inlay 
and has added disks, escutcheons and inner 
drawer pulls of ivory. 

Glass panels are a decorative feature of 
Baltimore workmanship, Joseph Downs says 
in the museum’s Bulletin, six pieces of furni- 
ture having been found with this motif. Many 
advertisements by cabinet makers were car- 
ried by newspapers of the time. The Mary- 
land Journal of Oct. 28, 1791 announces that 
“Solomon Gotlip Binding . .. by trade a Painter 
and Glazier lately arrived in the Ship Repub- 
lican from Bremen .. . is naturally ingenius 
and can draw miniature pictures with gold 
Ot eke Soa, 

Both allegorical and religious subjects are 
inscribed on the glass panels backed with 
blue paint, conceptions reminiscent of Wedge- 
wood medallions which embellished certain 
fine pieces of English and French furniture 
in the last quarter of the 18th century. On 
the pediment is the figure of Moses, flanked 
by two saints. Temperance and Justice are 
represented on the doors and within are cheru- 
bim and a figure of Hope. The models from 
which the glass painter drew his subjects are 
as yet unknown, though further research will 
doubtless reveal the source of his inspiration. 


Do You Know That— 


Charles Kassler II, who won the federal 
competition for a mural for the Beverly Hills 
Post Office, paints with his left hand, having 
lust his right arm in a*chemical explosion? 
. . . Boris Chaliapin, son of the famous singer, 
is @ very proficient painter? . . . Tintoretto 
painted the world’s largest oil, 74 by 30 feet, 
ix: 1592 when he was 74 years old? ... 
Manuel Cossio, Greek scholar and honorary 
citizen of Spain, who died recently at the age 
of 78, was one of the greatest authorities on 
El Greco? ... The Fine Arts Medal awarded 
to John Singer Sargent by the American In- 
stitute of Architects was also presented to 
Diego Rivera? ... Jean Manrec, Czechoslovak 
painter, was recently “@pnvicted of being a 
spy and sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment? ... Prince Alexis Mdivani was buried 
in the garden of the Villa. Masvolki, adjoin- 
ing the home of Jose Maria Sert, famous 
Spanish mural painter and the Prince’s 
brother-in-law? . . . Edgar B. Davis, rotund 
“angel” of Broadway, spent $50,000 in prizes 
tc further art and to “pay his debt” to Texas 
wild flowers, from which he believed he re- 
ceived inspiration while drilling the oil wells 
that made him a millionaire? .. . Lady Alice 
Montagu-Douglas-Scott, recently married to 
the Duke of Gloucester, is an accomplished 
painter and just held an exhibition at the 
Walker Galleries in London? . . . Robert 
Lynn Lambdin, mural painter and another 
federal competition winner, worked as a fea- 
ture illustrator on the Kansas City Star? 

Many will wish a happy birthday to Gus- 
tave Wiegand, painter, born Oct. 2, 1870, in 
Germany; Harry L. Raul, sculptor, Oct. 2, 
1884, Pennsylvania; Henry B. Fuller, etcher, 
Oct. 3, 1867, Massachusetts; Louis Betts, 
painter, Oct. 5, 1873, Arkansas; Walter Tittle, 
etcher, Oct. 9, 1883, Ohio; Prescott Chaplin, 
painter, Oct. 10, 1893, in California; Lois 
Lenski Covey, painter, Oct. 14, 1893, Ohio? 

—M. M. ENcEL. 


New Jersey Modernists 


Because New Jersey modernists have never 
before shown their work collectively, much 
interest will center around an exhibition cf 
the “Modern Artists of New Jersey,” Oct. 6- 
Nov. 11, organized by the art advisory com- 
mittee of the New Jersey State Museum, 
Trenton. 

Raymond O’Neill’s “Descent from the 
Cross,” awarded the first prize at the New 
Jersey Gallery, Newark, in 1934, will be a 
feature of the exhibition. Not unlike stained 
glass in its effect, it conveys unusual three- 
dimensional movements and rhythm. At the 
same exhibition Herbert Reynolds Kniffin’s 
water color, “Ubangi Types,” won first place. 
Other examples by these artists will be shown 
at Trenton. 

Further exhibitors will be Maxwell Simp- 
son, Alexander Altenburg, William Parker 
Hudson, Martha G. Berry, Agnes E. Lyall, 
Helen G. Taber, Robert Douglas Goldman 
and B. Franklin Whipple. 





And Six Were Sold 


From an exhibition of paintings by Mary 
Aubrey Keating, Texas artist, held at the es- 
tate of Mrs. Robert Lesley during the summer 
six paintings were sold. “Lesselyn Court” 
afforded a most effective background for the 
display. Miss Keating’s work, shown at large 
exhibitions over the country, has been de- 
scribed as “modern, original, with a fine rhyth- 
mic sense, a profound instinct for color and 
a primitive power of emotion.” 
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New Guild of Craftsmen Opers Annual Show 


The American Guild of Craftsmen was 
founded a little more than a year ago by a 
group of the outstanding craftsmen in Amer- 
ica, with its aim primarily to foster an in- 
terest in the best of American craftsmanship 
and conversely to encourage the craftsman by 
ar increased appreciation of and demand for 
his wares. The directors of the guild, realiz- 
ing that craftsmen had for too long been 
working without benefit of aggressive and 
concerted action, undertook to create a more 
active and widespread interest. The situa- 
tion demanded an organization which would, 
on behalf of the individual, promote his work 
through publicity, sell it through some suit- 
able outlet, and in general do for the crafts- 
man what art galleries and art publications 
have accomplished for painters, sculptors and 
print makers. 

A statement by Raymond Dickinson of the 
guild follows: “Craftsmanship in America has 
a long and honorable history which today 
is in danger of being forgotten as the field 
of hand crafts is invaded by the ubiquitous 
products of the machine. Yet the most cher- 
ished pieces in the museums and homes of 
today are the work of craftsmen of Colonial 
times, work which reveals a firm grasp of the 
fundamental requirements of contemporary 
life and which stems from the necessity for 
beauty in line and color of those harsher 
times. The same necessity for beauty exists 
today and is being met by craftsmen whose 
work is based on this fine tradition, who re- 
interpret life in terms of a new era and from 
a modern point of view. It is one of the 
Guild’s tasks to aid in harmonizing the tradi- 
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tionally old with the creatively new and to 
coordinate it with the modern trend in de- 
sign.” 

The first step was to secure the services of 
a live-wire and experienced managing direc- 
tor—Leon Loeb. Early in 1935 the Guild 
was invited to make its permanent headquar- 
ters at the Jacques Seligmann Galleries, New 
York, where the annual fall exhibition of 
works in silver, wood, pottery, glass, textiles 
and other materials is now being shown. It 
is the purpose of the guild, by constantly 
changing the objects on exhibition, to offer 
the creative craftsman an opportunity to ac- 
quaint the public with his art and to stimulate 
its interest in acquiring a new type of deco- 
rative accessories. At the same time, these 
artists point the way to original design in 
machine-made products.” 

Concerted efforts have been made to open 
branches in department stores throughout the 
country, and negotiations are now under way 
with several such establishments. Undoubted- 
ly the most important outlet is the new branch 
which was opened Oct. 1 at R. H. Macy & 
Co., New York. Located on the fifth floor, it 
is being operated in connection with Macy’s 
new department of craftsmen’s tools. Here 
lectures are given twice daily by eminent 
craftsmen in various fields. 

The organization of the guild is that of a 
nen-profit making membership organization. 
Any craftsman is eligible for membership, 
the only stipulation being that his work must 
be passed on by a jury before it can be ac- 
cepted and exhibited. The board of direc- 
tors, which also acts as the jury, is composed 
of such outstanding craftsmen as Carroll 
French, wood worker and one of the fore- 
most furniture makers and designers; Peter 
Muller-Munk, industrial designer and silver- 
smith; Henry Varnum Poor and Carl Walters, 
both masters in the field of ceramics; Warren 
Wheelock, sculptor, painter and wood worker; 
and Leon Loeb, managing director. 





Dippers 
Women “dip in” where men probe.—Le 
Baron Cooke in the Boston Transcript. 


PeneanND 


Rental for Paintings 
[Editorials continued from page 4) 


during the few weeks it appears on the 
walls of the institution. 

“There may be ‘beams’ in the eyes of 
museum authorities, but in the South at 
least we are provincial enough to feel 
that it is not the function of a public 
institution, supported by taxes or by vol- 
untary contributions, to ‘descend to com- 
mercialism,) or employ ‘go-getter sales- 
men, in art museums, any more than 
in science or history museums,—in art 
associations, any more than in historical 
and scientific societies.” 

There are two sides to nearly every 
question, and in this one, involving the 
proposal of artists to charge rental for 
their works when on exhibition, Miss 
Hutson has vigorously stated the side of 
the museums and art associations insofar 
as sales might satisfy the creators of 
paintings, sculptures and prints. 

Leaving aside the question of dignity 
and tradition, The Art Digest may with 
a degree of certainty comment on the 
attitude of the art dealers. Hardly a one 
would object to the museums and art 
associations selling pictures, because they 
know that one sale means other sales, 
not only to the first buyer but to his 
friends who see the work of art in his 
home, and to members of the community 
as a whole. 





“Emotional Response” 


The idea of developing the freedom of per- 
sonality of the individual through art training 
is being more and more emphasized by the 
art schools of America (which now probably 
number 500). From the 1935-36 announce- 
ment of the Arts Guild, 309 East 34th St., 
New York, these excerpts are taken: 

“The Arts Guild attempts to promote the 
general education of the whole individual 
through the media of the arts. It recognizes 
that the emotional life of the individual is 
quite as important a factor in education as 
are the intellectual factors. Feelings and 
attitudes condition intellectual responses. It 
is the purpose of the Arts Guild to assist 
the individual in discovering his potentialities, 
to give creative expression to his feelings, 
emotions, and attitudes, and to discipline these 
creative responses by the full use of his in- 
tellectual powers... . The Arts Guild seeks 
to use all the arts to evoke an emotional 
learning response.” 





Writes a Novel as He Paints 


Coincident with the publication of Fred- 
erick Wight’s first novel “South,” is his ex- 
hibition of recent paintings heing held at the 
Kleemann Galleries, New York, until Oct. 15. 
This young American artist has lived and 
traveled during the last year in the Southern 
states, studying the life and character of the 
American “poor whites.” Several of the pic- 
tures on view are portraits of the people of 
the hill country of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas. 
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A Bible Exhibition 


An exhibition that will follow the history 
and development of the Bible, represented by 
Gospels and Psalters as well as complete 
texts, ranging from rare illuminated manu- 
scripts of the 9th century through early print- 
ed works, will open at the Walters Art Gal- 
lery, Baltimore, Oct. 6, to continue through 
Nov. 10. 

The exhibition will be held in connection 
with the 400th anniversary of the printing 
of the first English Bible, known as the Miles 
Coverdale Bible. The display will include 
about 50 works selected from the large col- 
lection which formed part of the Walters 
bequest to Baltimore. Included in the gift 
were more than 500 western and 200 eastern 
manuscripts, in addition to a large group of 
incunabula, which have not yet been cat- 
alogued, 

This collection with its precious examples 
of the illuminists’ art ranks, both in size and 
importance, next to the Pierpont Morgan 
group, and in the coming show will be seen 
specimens of beautiful books made in Ar- 
menia, France, Italy, England, Germany and 
the Lowlands. In “The Gospel of the Trans- 
jaturs” there will be displayed one of the few 
10th century Armenian manuscripts in exi<- 
tence. In recent times it has been in an 
Armenian monastery near Constantinople. An- 
other early specimen is a 9th century work 
from Northwest France, showing classical 
models with ornamentation going back te 
Merovingian themes. Purple, gold and other 
rich colors characterize a Gospel from South 
Germany, 10-l1th century. 





Vally Wieselthier to Teach 


Vally Wieselthier, whose name is almost 
synonymous with the Wiener Werkstaette 
where she founded the Ceramic Workshop in 
addition to her own atelier, will conduct 
classes in pottery and ceramics at the Master 
Institute of United Arts at the Roerich Mu- 
seum, New York. Miss Wieselthier’s per- 
sonality and decorative style have permeated 
ceramic expression in Vienna and have placed 
their stamp upon American design since her 
arrival in this country six years ago. 

A former pupil of Josef Hoffman and Anton 
Hanak, Miss Wieselthier will include in her 
instruction at the Master Institute the mak- 
ing of forms on the potter’s wheel, building 
shapes and figure sculpture in the hollow, the 
use of wood and linoleum blocks for textile 
printing, and plaster and papier-maché for 
wall decoration. 

Other new members of the Master Institute 
faculty are Eric Pape and George Elmer 
Browne. 





Skyscrapers as Art 

Skyscrapers were listed as definite American 
creative contributions to the world of art by 
Dr. Alfred Neumeyer, professor of the history 
of art at the University of Berlin, upon his 
arrival at Mills College from Germany. He 
is a member of the 1935 Mills College faculty 
as visiting lecturer in art. 

“From the point of art,” he said, “the sky- 
scraper is an expression of the modern Amer- 
ican work life. It is distinctly an American 
creation and contribution to modern art.” 
Comparing the art of European countries and 
that of America, he said the very youth of 
the United States as compared with the cen- 
turies of history of the countries of the Old 
World provides the necessary drive and work 
for the production of real and modern art. 





Curry-Benton Tour 


The Ferargil Galleries, New York, have as- 
sembled a collection of drawings and water 
colors by John Steuart Curry and Thomas 
Benton for a tour of the American museums. 
Bookings have already been made that will 
keep the display on the road for two years. 
During October it will be on view at the 
William Rockhill Nelson. Gallery, Kansas 
City, Mo., in honor of Thomas Benton’s new 
position as instructor in the Kansas City Art 
Museum. Besides the selected group, which 
is made up of 17 examples each of Benton’s 
and Curry’s work, the Nelson Gallery is also 
showing five oil paintings by each man. In 
November the exhibition will go to Columbus; 
in December to the Uttwersity of Nebraska 
at Lincoln; in January to the Dayton Art In- 
stitute; in February at the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity at Madison; and so on throughout the 
West until it eventually returns to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

Both Curry and Benton have chosen native 
material. Benton in his nervous and energetic 
technique has concentrated on the working 
and loafing Negroes of the South, scenes of 
Mid-Western farm life, lumber hands and 
mines. The tornado and its devastating re- 
sults is still very much in Curry’s mind. In 
one drawing particularly the funnel-like cloud 
has wrought its havoc—with various farm ani- 
mals lying dead, standing helpless in their 
barn stalls without the barn, bawling their 
heads off, as the farmer and his wife point to 
the cloud rolling by. Studies of farm ani- 
mals reveal Curry’s knowledge of their true 
characteristics as is shown in his drawings 
of hogs fighting and the portrait of a Jersey 
bull. His sense of satire is echoed in the 
sketch of lovers swinging obliviously over the 





heads of a carnival crowd in a bird shaped 
“aeroplane.” Circus scenes and trapeze per- 
formers are also included in Curry’s group. 

Elisabeth Luther Cary of the New York 
Times was impressed by Benton’s little draw- 
ings favorably comparing them with his 
murals, which she described as being “good 
theatre.” “I confess myself defeated by such 
of the murals as I have seen,” wrote Miss 
Cary, “but happy and at ease with the beauti- 
ful and unexacting drawings which seem to 
tell me simply and clearly that here is an 
American painter whose native bent depends 
as little as possible upon wheatfields, run- 
down villages, cotton gins, mules, sheep herd- 
ers, coal mines; that depends instead upon 
sensitiveness to the inspiration of space and 
freedom. That is enough to make an ordinary 
American, unconfused by complexities of an- 
cestry, feel at home and at ease. But there 
is a good deal more.” 





Snow Painted in Torrid Sun 

The Marie Sterner Galleries, New York, are 
opening the season with an exhibition of gaily 
decorative pictures by foreign artists, some 
already well known in America, others dis- 
covered by Mrs. Sterner in Europe last sum- 
mer. 

Serge Ferat will be represented by three 
landscapes with plume-like trees and delicate 
blues and greens. Ebihara, Japanese artist 
living in Paris, has two of his familiar birds- 
in-snow scenes. Most of these snow pictures 
are painted in July and Ebihara usually exe- 
cutes them in the Tuileries Gardens in the 
blistering sun. Pedro Pruna is another ex- 
hibitor well known to American collectors. 
Among Mrs. Sterner’s “discoveries” are Mar- 
embert and Sanyu, the Chinese painter. 4 
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Among the Print Makers, Old and Modern 





Chicago Buys Set of Woodcuts from Durer’s “Great Passion” 


Epitomizing the transition from traditional 
form to the spirit of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, are Diirer’s woodcuts from the Great 
Passion, published in 1511 but executed 
earlier. The Art Institute of Chicago has ac- 
quired a superb set of twelve proofs of the 
Great Passion, notable for their “mastery of 
execution and the tremendous vitality of the 
designs,” which have been added to the John 
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LertT— 
“Christ 
Bearing the 
Cross.” 


RicHt— 


“Ecce Homo” 


Woodcuts by 
Diirer 
(German, 
1471-1528) 
from 
The Great 
Passion. 
In the 
Wrenn Memorial 
Collection, 
Art Institute 
of Chicago. 


H. Wrenn Memorial collection of the print 
department. 

Diirer raised the woodcut from a crude 
medium of expression to a status of precision 
and refinement in the graphic arts. The origin 
of the woodcut is unknown, the earliest dated 
example being the famous “St. Christopher” 
of 1423, which was found in the Carthusian 
monastery at Buxheim. The medium was used 
for holy pictures, playing cards and then for 
xylographic text and later for illustrations for 
books printed with movable type. 

While early woodcuts were tinted, Diirer 
and his contemporaries refined their skill so 
that gradations of tone and variations of tech- 
nique obviated the necessity for supplemen- 
tary color. It was an age in which the crafts- 
man was admired for his virtuosity. “On 
every side,” Clarissa D. Flint says in the In- 
stitute’s Bulletin, “are evidences of the im- 
portance of craftsmanship—the astonishingly 
elaborate stonework and intricate carvings in 
Nuremberg—so quite naturally the artist 
strove to be, above all, a consummate tech- 
nician.” 

Probably Diirer followed the custom of en- 
trusting the actual cutting of blocks to pro- 
fessional cutters, making his drawings on 
planks of pear wood. Yet the crisp treat- 
ment of his work suggests that he “at least 
tried his hand with the knife and understood 
the limitations of the medium.” Within the 
twelve cuts of the Great Passion there is a 
progressive refinement of technique. The 
series was begun in 1497 or 1498, while the 
lest five are dated 1500. 

In the early cuts the composition is not 
always successful, though the designs are 
fraught with nervous energy and agitation. 
“Christ Bearing the Cross,” and “Ecce Homo” 
reproduced herewith, “amazingly forceful and 





full of rhythm and balance,” stand out from 
the early group. In the former, “vigorous 
diagonals suggest the activity and clash of 
the scene, yet there is a momentary halt as 
Christ turns to Veronica for relief, and the 
quiet space of the landscape crowned with 
turreted German castles brings a hush over 
the tumult of the tragic scene. 

“The Nuremberg of Diirer’s youth,” Miss 
Flint writes, “had something in common with 
the Amsterdam of Rembrandt’s day. The 
strain of the Hundred Years’ War had weak- 
ened France and had thereby added impetus 
to the growing activity of the German city, 
which stimulated commercial accomplishment 
and a vigorous intellectual life. Albrecht 
Diirer was born in 1471 and he came into 
a world mentally and materially primed to 
receive his genius. The artist’s mind was 
still strongly influenced by the traditional 
and medieval culture that had gone before, 
and much in the Great Passion is directly 
traceable to traditional form, but also he was 
molded by the New Learning and the fresh 
outlook which was sweeping Germany clean 
of ancient fustiness. 

“As Raphael represents the Renaissance in 
Italy, so Diirer, to the layman, is the symbol 
of the triumph of New Thought in German 
art.” 





Water Colors at Oakland 
Oakland’s Third Annual Exhibition of 


Water Colors, Pastels, Drawings and Prints 
will be held from Oct. 6 to Nov. 3 at the 
Oakland Art Gallery. 

To insure catholicity of judgment, three 
juries—conservative, intermediate and radical 
—will vote upon each entry. An electric vot- 
ing machine is employed. 















Prints vs. Oils 


Naturalistic painting, such as still life pieces 
with “too perfect fruit,” asserts Glenn Wes- 
sels, critic of the San Francisco Argonaut, 
is now “relegated to advertising in its lower 
forms, and may be found in the back pages 
of the more popular magazines. In an article 
entitled “Graphic Art vs. Oil Painting” he 
says: 

“Not since old Daniel Hopfer of Augs- 
burg etched a portrait of Konrad Van Rosen, 
in the year 1504—a date generally considered 
the beginning of etching—has there been such 
widespread interest in the print as an art 
form. Prints, whether etching, dry-point, line- 
engraving, wood-cut or wood engraving, mez- 
zotint, aquatint, color-print or lithography, 
have gained and are gaining in favor in these 
days of apartment dwellers and light bag- 
gage; first, for the simple reason that their 
dimensions suit modern dwellings, while the 
oil painting of our fathers, with its weighty, 
bedoodadded gold frame and its coating of 
genteel, brown-soup, antique varnish, has been 
consigned to the lumber room or attic (or 
perhaps to the city museum) along with the 
cast-iron deer which used to. dominate the 
front lawn, grandmother’s crinoline and grand- 
father’s top hat. By their very ambition for 
larger canvases, heavier frames and more per- 
fect space illusions have the easel painters 
almost painted themselves out of fashion in 
all but those homes where the possession 
of a real hand-painted oil painting is still 
considered a necessary mark of culture. 

“The very degree of illusion possible to oil 
technic and the degree to which painters in 
the medium have forgotten honesty to their 
medium, and regard for the wall upon which 
their picture must hang has also militated 
against it. Media which lend themselves to 
decorative. effects in form and color—gouache, 
water-color, pastel and all forms of drawings 
and prints—but are not as adaptable to illu- 
sionist painting—media which insist on their 
true nature, which, almost in spite of the 
artist, say to the observer honestly: ‘I am 
pigment on a flat piece of paper and I’m 
talking about such and such forms’--have 
found favor in the hands of modern decora- 
tors to the exclusion of that victim of rnisap- 
prehension, the overnaturalistic oil painting. 

“So, no longer do dead fish hang precari- 
ously over the dining table, and no longer 
do bowls of too perfect fruit appear on the 
point of dumping their contents into the visi- 
tor’s lap. Such painting, for such connoisseurs 
as remain to appreciate it, is relegated to ad- 
vertising in its lower forms.” 





Blampied Etchings to Be Shown 


Etchings and drypoints by Edmund Blam- 
pied, distinguished English artist and member 
of the Royal Society of Etchers, will be ex- 
hibited at the Guy E. Mayer Gallery, New 
York, from Oct. 7 to 26. A native of the 
Isle of Jersey, Blampied has spent most of 
his life on a farm making an intense study 
of horses and the Island natives. He is con- 
sidered one of the greatest etchers of horses, 
many studies of which will be included in 
his coming exhibition, as well as his character 
studies of peasant life. 

At the same time the Mayer Gallery will 
display a collection of antique Chinese snuff 
bottles, with a large variety of glass bottles, 
decorated porcelain and carved stones. 
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First San Francisco Annual Has 225 Prints 





“Market II.” A drypoint by Esther Bruton. 


The San Francisco Art Association’s First 
Annual Graphic Art Exhibition, through Oct. 
13 at the San Francisco Museum of Art, is 
a complement to the association’s spring an- 
nual, which will embrace hereafter only paint- 
ing and sculpture. Mainly from California, 
but also from other art centers, 225 exhibits 
represent 154 artists. Serving on the jury 
of selection were: Nelson Poole, chairman; 
William Hesthal, Esther Bruton, Otis Oldfield 
and Ray Bertrand. 

Five prizes were awarded by a jury of 
which William Hesthal was chairman, as- 
sisted by Nelson Poole and Lee F. Randolph. 
“Market II” by Esther Bruton, reproduced 
herewith, won the $30 prize for etching. Other 
purchase prizes awarded by the San Francisco 
Art Association went to Ralph Stackpole, $50 
for. a drawing, “Head;” to Ray Bertrand, $30 
for a lithograph, “Fallen Monarch;” and to 





Dutchess County Annual 


Dutchess County, New York, artists are 
holding their Second Annual Exhibition at 
the auditorium of Luckey, Platt & Co., in 
Poughkeepsie, Oct. 5-19. Previous exhibitors, 
invited artists and others whose work passes 
the arts committee will exhibit as many as 
three pieces. 

All entries will be for sale, inasmuch as 
the organization is seeking to stimulate a de- 
sire among the public for own original works 
of art, as well as to display the best work 
being done by local artists. The Dutchess 
County Artists Association’s exhibition last 
year attracted 3,000 visitors. 





Malette Dean, $30 for “Moraga,” a wood en- 
graving. Jose Moya del Pino won the Anne 
Bremer memorial purchase prize of $100 for 
a water color, ‘Saints and Sinners.” 

Glenn Wessels, art critic of the Argonaut, 
found that “the show contains much worth 
while material, but is peculiarly uneven in 
quality. There are many trite contributions, 
good craftsmanlike work of shopworn sub- 
ject matter executed in a shopworn man- 
ner. Contributions which are certainly not 
in this category are those of C. Hilkka Rinne- 
Allen, J. Vennerstrom Cannon, John French, 
Amy Flemming, William Gaskin, Florence 
Tufts, Forrest Hibbits, William Gaw, Robert 
Howard, Charles Howard, Tom Lewis, Frances 
Lieberman, Xavier Martinez. Doris Louise 
Miller, Chiura Obata, Joseph Raphael, Worth 
Ryder, Sergey Scherbakoff. Joseph Sheridan, 
Marian Simpson, Shizu Utsonomiya and Clare 
von Falkenstein.” 
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BIRMiNGHAM, ALA. 
Birmingham Public Library Art Gallery— 
Oct.: Non-jury show of the Birmingham 
Art Club. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Montgomery Museum of Fine Arts—Oct. 6- 
30: Oil painting section, 13th Circuit Ex- 
hibition, Southern States Art League. 
DEL MONTE, CAL. 
Del Monte Art Gallery—To Dec. 1: 
ings by native California artists. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Foundation of Western Art—Oct.-Nov.: 3rd 
Annual Exhibition of California Modern- 
ists. Hollywood Gallery of Modern Art— 
Oct.: Post-Surrealist and Surrealist ex- 
hibition. Los Angeles Museum of Art— 
Oct.: 15th Annual Exhibition of California 
Society of Etchers; masks by Beulah 
Woodward; prints by Mildred Coughlin; 
lithographs by William Woollett. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Oakland Art Gallery—Oct.: Annual exhibi- 
tion of water colors, pastels, drawings and 
prints. 


Paint- 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego—To Nov. 
11: California-Pacific International Ex- 
hibition. Chamber of Commerce—Oct.: 
Work by artists of San Diego. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Paul Elder & Co.—To Oct. 15: Work by Max 
Ernst. Roy Vernon Sowers—To Oct. 15: 
Etchings by Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert. San Francisco Museum of Art— 
to Oct. 13: First Annual Graphic Arts Ex- 
hibition. To Oct. 18: Matisse exhibition. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum—To Oct. 15: 
collection; Tercentenary 
tion. 


Massine 
furniture exhibi- 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art—To Oct. 20: Water 

colors by Janice Holland. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute of Chicago—To Oct. 13: 
man exhibition by William 
Aaron Bohrod, Francis Chapin, Walter 
Krawiec, Harriet Krawiec, J. Jeffrey 
Grant, Julio de Diego, Carl Hoeckner, Rob- 
ert Wolff, Peterpaul Ott; engraving and 
woodcuts by Albrecht Diirer; etchings by 
Sir Francis Seymour Haden; chiaroscuro 
prints. Chicago Woman’s Club—To Oct. 
15: Paintings by Kane L. Newberry. 
Chicago Galleries Association—To Oct. 23: 
Flower paintings by Bessie MHelstrom; 
landscapes and figure compositions by Carl 
R. Krafft; paintings by Gasper J. Ruffolo; 
sculpture by Maeble C. Perry. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association of Richmond 

Annual Exhibition 

mond painters. 

WICHITA, KAN. 
Museum—(Oct. : 


One- 
Schwartz, 


Oct. : 
of paintings by 





39th 
Rich- 


Wichita Art 
hibition. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum of Art—Oct.: 


Opening ex- 


Water 
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Great Calendar of U. S. and Canadian Exhibitions 


colors by Christine Northrop; woodblocks 

by the Association of British Wood En- 

gravers; prints by Jessiejo Eckford. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery of American Art—Oct.: 
Paintings, drawings and prints by Charles 
H. Woodbury. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Museum of Fine Arts—Oct.: Architectural 
drawings by Milton S. Osborne; early 
American portraits; lithographs by Bres- 
din and Redon; photographs by Stieglitz ; 
woodcuts by Hans Baldung. Doll & Rich- 
ards—Oct.: Paintings by American artists ; 
contemporary water colors; fine prints. 

’ FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Fitchburg Art Center—Oct.: Paintings by W. 
Lester Stevens. 

NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 

Smith College Museum of Art—Oct.: Collage 
by Cesar Domela; torso by Gaston La- 
chaise. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Springfield Museum of Fine Arts—To Oct. 
20: Our Connecticut Valley Ancestors. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum—To Oct. 14: Pittsfield 

Art League 12th Annual Exhibition. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Worcester Art Museum—Oct.: Gifts and be- 


quests frogyn Charlotte E, W. Buffington; 
gifts from) Felix A. Gendrot. 
' DETROIT, MICH. 

Detroit Institute of Arts—Oct.: American 


folk art, furniture and silver. 
MUSKEGON, MICH. 
Hackley Art Gallery—Oct.: The art of Walt 
Disney (C. A. A.). 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
Minneapolis Institute of Artse—Oct. i-Jan. 1: 
Paintings, sculpture, furniture and textiles 
from the bequest of John R. Van Derlip. 
Oct. 12-Nov. 12: American silver from the 
Garvan collection. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum—Oct.: Water colors by 
Cleveland artists. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Kansas City Art Institute—Oct. 3-29: “Our 
Government in Art” (A. F. A.). 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery of Art—QOct.: Water colors 
by Mr. and Mrs. Carroll Bill. 
RENO, NEV. 
Workshop Galleries—Oct.: Work by Dan 
Muller, Maximilian Toch, Robert Caper, 


Otto Renner, Maynard Dixon, R. B. H 

ard, Eugene Morahan, F. D. 
A. Lucile Palmer. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Montclair Art Museum—Oct.: Work by Ed- 


ow- 
Boyle and 


ward W. Redfield; paintings by Daniel 
Garber; small paintings by New Hope 
artists. 


NEWARK, N. J. 

Newark Museum—To Oct. 6: 
historic New 
Dec. 5: 


Drawings of 
Jersey buildings. Oct. 10- 
“Pop” Hart Memorial Exhibition. 
TRYON, N. C. 
Rock House Art Gallery—Oct.: Portraits 
and landscapes by Mrs. B. King Couper. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Albany Institute of History and 
Master Impressionist 
Durand-Ruel. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Brooklyn Museum—To Oct. 21: Paintings by 
living artists. Oct. 5-30: Spanish paint- 
ings. 


Art—Oct. : 
paintings loaned by 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Memorial Art Gallery—Oct. 4-28: Paintings 
from Corcoran Biennial (A. F. A.) ; sculp- 
ture by Art Fellowship Group of Memorial 
Gallery. 





WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 
Westchester County Recreation Commission 
—To Oct. 19: Paintings by Victor Ander- 
son, 
YONKERS, N. Y. 
Yonkers Museum—Oct.: Work by 
of Bronx Artists Guild. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth Ave. at 
82nd)—To Oct. 13: Prints by William Ho- 
garth. Annot Art School (200 West 57th) 
—Oct. 5-26: Student exhibition. Arts Gufid 
(309 East 34th)—To Oct. 4: Student’s 
work. Argent Galleries (42 West 57th)— 
To Oct. 19: Exhibition by National Asso- 
ciation of Women Painters and Sculptors. 
Oct. 7-19: Landscapes by Revington Ar- 
thur. Beekman Tower (3 Mitchell Place) 
Oct. 4-31: Paintings by Josephine Paddock. 
Ralph M. Chait (600 Madison Ave.)—Per- 
manent exhibition of Chinese art objects. 


members 


Clay Club (4 West 8th)—To Oct. 25: 
Heads by members of the Clay Club. 
Leonard Clayton Gallery, Ine. (108 East 


57th)—Oct.: Paintings, drawings and etch- 
ings by Childe Hassam. Contemporary 
Arts (41 West 54th)—To Oct. 12: Selec- 
tions from the collection of Burton Em- 
mett. Durand-Ruel Galleries (12 East 
57th)—College Art Association Circuit Ex- 
hibition of modern French paintings. A. 
S. Drey (680 Fifth Ave.)—Permanent ex- 








hibition of Old Masters. Dikran Kelekian 
(598 Madison Ave.)—Permanent exhibition 
of antique works of art. Eighth Street 
Playhouse (50 West 8th)—To Oct. 12: 
Water colors by Anne Eisner. Ferargil 
Galleries (63 East 57th)—To Oct. 14: 
Early American paintings; etchings and 
mezzotints by Edward Feake. French & 
Co. (210 East 57th)—Permanent exhibition 
of antique furniture, textiles and works 
of art. Guild Art Gallery (37 West 57th) 
—Oct. 7: Paintings and sculpture by con- 
temporary American painters. Arthur H, 
Harlow Co., Inc. (620 Fifth Ave.)—Oct.: 
Water colors of English gardens. Jacob 
Hirsch (30 West 54th)—Permanent ex- 
hibition of antique works of art. Keppel 
Galleries (16 East 57th)—Oct. 3-18: “Prize 
Ring” lithographs by George Bellows. 
Kleemann Galleries (38 West 57th)—Oct.: 
Etchings and lithographs by Childe Has- 
sam. Theodore A. Kohn & Son (600 Fifth 
Ave.)—To Oct. 19: Work by Paul Busch 
and Jeffrey King Levey. LaSalle Gallery 
(3112 Broadway)—To Oct. 19: Paintings 
by Thomas Nagai. Macbeth Gallery (11 
East 57th)—Oct.: New paintings by F. C. 
Frieseke ; drawings and prints by selected 
Americans. Guy E. Mayer (578 Madison 
Ave.)—Oct. 7-26: Etchings and drypoints 
by Edmund Blampied; antique Chinese 
snuff bottles. Milech Galleries (108 West 
57th)—To Oct. 26: Paintings by Childe 
Hassam. Metropolitan Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of 
works by Old and Modern Masters. Mon- 
tross Gallery (785 Fifth Ave.)—To Oct. 
12: Water colors by John Wenger. Morton 
Galleries (130 West 57th)—To Oct. 12: 
Annual water color exhibition. Oct. 14- 
26: Paintings of the South by Bertha Her- 
bert Potter. Museum of Modern Art (11 
West 53rd)—Oct. 2-24: Work by Fernand 
Léger; bookbindings by Wiemeler; models, 
plans and photographs of work by Cali- 
fornia architects. New York Public Li- 
brary (Fifth Ave. at 42nd)—Oct.: Modern 
color prints; recent accessions to the Print 
Department. Rabinovitch Gallery (40 
West 56th)—Oct. 4-19: 60 Photographs 
by F. S. Lincoln. Reinhardt Galleries (730 
Fifth Ave.)—Permanent exhibition of Old 
Master and Modern French contemporary 
paintings. Rockefeller Center-Mezzanine 
Gallery (30 Rockefeller Plaza)—Oct.: 150 
Outstanding American Photographers. 
Schultheis Galleries (142 Fulton St.)—Per- 
manent exhibition of paintings. E. & A, 
Silberman (32 East 57th)—Oct.: Old Mas- 
ters. Sixtieth Street Gallery (138 East 
60th)—Oct.: Paintings and prints by mod- 
ern artists. Marie Sterner (9 Fast 57th) 
—To Oct. 28: Selected American paintings. 
Uptown Gallery (249 West End Ave.)— 
Oct. 5-Nov. 1: Group exhibition of paint- 
ings. Howard Young Galleries (677 Fifth 
Ave.)—Oct.: Fine Prints. Wildenstein, 
Ince. (19 East 64th)—Oct.: Old Masters. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
Cleveland Museum of Art—To Oct. 27: 
ern textiles; African Negro 
“ee Manifestations in 
_. ys 


Mod- 
exhibition ; 
American 


CINCINNATI, 0. 

Cincinnati Art Museum—Oct.: Fifty books 
of the year; printing for commerce; soap 
sculpture exhibition. 

OBERLIN, 0O. 

Oberlin College—Oct. 12-26: Handicrafts by 

Cleveland artists (A. F, A.). 
LANCASTER, PA. 

Pugh Art Shop—Oct. 4-14: Work by Mary 
Block Diller. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Pennsylvania Museum of Art—To Oct. 16: 
Modern oils .by Philadelphia artists. Oct. 
5-Nov. 18: Historical marine paintings, 
prints and ship models. Gimbel Galleries 
—Oct.: “Philadelphia by Philadelphians,” 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Rhode Island School of Design Museum— 


Oct. 2-Nov. 3: Contemporary American 
paintings. 

MEMPHIS, TENN, 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery—Oct. 2-28 


Contemporary Italian paintings (C. A. A.). 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts—To Oct. 23: 
23rd Annual Exhibition of The California 
Society of Etchers. Oct. 4-27: Woodblocks 
by Thomas Nason. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Gallery of 8S. D. Pohl—Oct.: Ceiling murals 

and charcoal drawings. 
SWEET BRIAR, VA. 

Sweet Briar College—Oct. 6-27: 

y European and 
(A. F. A.). 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Milwaukee Art Institute—To Oct. 20: Soviet 

Art (C. A. A.). Oct.: Drawings by Angna 


Enters. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Oshkosh Public Museum—Oct.: 
tures of the '90’s. 


Contempo- 
American paintings 


Popular pic- 





Starts 111th Year 


C. Paul Jennewein, sculptor who was re- 
cently appointed a member of the City Art 
Commission, has been named director of the 
sculpture department of the free art school 


of the National Academy of Design. Jenne- 
wein’s plans for the coming year include the 
provision of a shop where the students can 
work with special attention given to drawing, 
plaster casts, and the great variety of tools 
with which a sculptor must -be familiar. 

The art school, now entering its 111th year, 
is free to those qualifying students who in- 
tend to follow art as a profession and who, 
on entering, are not under 15 or over 30 years 
of age. Among the ten major scholarships 
and awards made each year are the Pulitzer 
traveling scholarship and the Mooney scholar- 
ship, both of which provide for travel and 
study abroad. For those students who wish 
to combine a general college course with 
professional study of drawing, painting and 
sculpture, the National Academy of Design 
has formed an affiliation with the College 
of Fine Arts of New York University. 

Other faculty appointments, as announced 
by Jonas Lie, president of the National Acad- 
emy, are: Karl Anderson, Gifford Beal, Charles 
C. Curran, Leon Kroll and Ivan G. Olinsky, 
instructors in life painting; Charles L. Hinton, 
antique drawing; Alice Murphy, assistant in 
antique drawing and still life drawing; George 
Laurence Nelson, antique drawing; Gordon 
Samstag, assistant, antique drawing; Arthur 
S. Covey and Francis S. Bradford, design and 
composition. The lecturers for the coming 
year will be: C. Hayes Sprague, history of 
art; Charles S. Chapman, perspective; John 
Taylor Arms, graphic arts; Dr. Maximilian 
Toch, chemistry of color; Salvatore Lucari, 
mosaics; Charles J. Connick, stained glass. 





Grand Central Expansion 


Photography, as related to the painter, 
sculptor and illustrator, has been added to 
the curriculum of the Grand Central School 
of Art, New York, in the eleventh season of 
the school, Edmund Greacen, president, an- 
nounces. Lloyd D. LeMan, former United 
States Army photographic officer, will conduct 
the course. Stress will be laid on the con- 
structive service of photography to the artist. 

Appointments ta faculty posts for the year 
are as follows: School of Painting and Draw- 
ing—Edward L. Hilderbrandt, N. A., Arthur 
W. Woelfle, A. N. A., George W. Bridgman, 
Jerry Farnsworth, N. A., Nannette Van 
Beuren, Gottlob Briem, Robert Philipp. 
School of Ilustration—Harvey Dunn, Grant 
Reynard, Charles DeFoe. School of Design— 
Frank Hazell, Mac Fogarty, Anna L. Hilton. 
School of Interior Decoration—Louise Rennie. 
School of Sculpture—Georg Lober. 





Academic Sculpture Training 

Academic training is emphasized at the 
Ettl School of Sculpture, New York, where 
classes in creative sculpture, modeling and 
carving are instructed by John Ettl. Students 
are thoroughly grounded in basic sculptural 
expression, and are thus equipped for later 
excursions into idioms of their own. 


Josephine Paddock to Exhibit 


Paintings by Josephine Paddock will be 
exhibited at the Beekman Tower, New York, 
Oct. 4-31. A former student of Chase, Bel- 
lows and Henri, Miss Paddock achieves in- 
dividual expression whether in portraiture or 
landscape. Her work is also hung in the 
Barnard Club room at the Barbizon Plaza. 
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The News of Books on Art 


An Aquatint Book 


B. F. Morrow, associate editor of Prints 
magazine, expells the mystery of one popular 
medium in the graphic arts in a volume en- 
titled “The Art of Aquatint.” (New York, 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 140 pp., 46 illustrations, 
$3.50). 

Seeking to account for the rapidly growing 
interest in print making, John Taylor Arms 
in the foreword to Mr. Morrow’s treatise sug- 
gests that this happy situation eventuates 
from the “demand for smaller and less ex- 
pensive pictures to decorate the homes of 
today; or that prints, being susceptible of 
multiplication, may be more widely distributed 
and therefore more readily obtainable; or that 
more and more artists are turning to this 
fluent and beautiful means of self-expression; 
or that at last judicious and patient guidance 
on the part of writers on and dealers in fine 
prints is beginning to bear fruit.” 

Graphic processes have a fascination to the 
layman, who all too often finds his curiosity 
unalleviated by the over-technical writings on 
the subject. Thus Mr. Morrow’s lucid setting 
forth of the evolution of an aquatint is wel- 
come. A master printmaker, he is also a 
student of the history of the medium and is 
familiar with the current practices of out- 
standing contemporaries. The reproductions 
serve to illustrate the process described. 
Furthermore, each illustration bears a descrip- 
tion of the artist’s procedure which is help- 
ful in establishing the characteristics of vari- 
ous techniques. 

Aquatint is the “method of engraving a 
metal plate, usually of copper, by means of 
certain types of mordants and certain types 
of grains so that it will print tonal and tex- 
tural masses.” It is most nearly like soft 
ground etching, in which the artist places a 
paper over a grounded plate and makes his 
drawing. The ground adheres to the paper 
when it is removed thus exposing the copper 
to the subsequent action of the acid. Aqua- 
tint’s other neighbor in the graphic processes 
is mezzotint, wherein the entire surface of the 
plate is treated with a “rocker” applied to 
raise an even burr. Various portions of the 
burr are removed to the degree desired to 
produce a variety of tones from white to 
velvety black. 

Resin is the substance which gives the 
aquatint its unique quality. It is kept in an 
air-tight box into which the artist may slide 
his plate after the box has been vigorously 
shaken to agitate the resin, a few moments 
being allowed for the settling of the larger 
particles. The plate is kept in the dusting 
box two minutes for an average coat of fine 
grain texture, though the time will vary with 
the tonal effect sought. 

Next the resin is literally roasted on the 
plate which has been transferred with the 
minimum of disturbance to a stove. All 
areas not to be toned are varnished out before 
the plate is subjected to the action of acid. 
Each granule of resin is the nucleus of a tiny 
circle which produces the characteristic dotted 
texture. Mr. Morrow has prepared test plates 
which show the quality of tone produced by 
various coats of resins and different dura- 
tions of exposure to the acid. These plates 
provide an accurate time table for the aqua- 








tinter at the same time illuminating the pro- 
cess to the layman. 

The finished aquatint has the quality of a 
pastel or a wash drawing. Upon the resin- 
grounded plate, the artist draws his sketch 
with acid just as he would on paper. The 
plate is subjected to further acid baths and 
regrounding as the exegencies of his design 
suggest. Mr. Morrow gives formulae as well 
as instruction for the achievement of various 
effects. 

While aquatint is used largely in support 
of line, it has fascinating possibilities in its 
pure state, printed in either gradations of 
black or in colors. For the latter some art- 
ists make separate plates for each color while 
others utilize the intensification afforded by 
superimposition. 

Through the pages of “The Art of the Aqua- 
tint” one can discern the presence of a master 
printmaker whose love of his medium has 
motivated his generous sharing of trade se- 
crets. Mr. Morrow’s book can but inspire 
a greater appreciation for the intricacies of 
aquatint as a medium. 


An Art Guide to New York 


“Art in New York,” a compact “guide to 
things worth seeing,” compiled by Florence 
N. Levy, presents a complete catalogue of 
points of interest to the art-minded New 
Yorker or out-of-town visitor. (New York, 
The Municipal Art Society, 119 East 19th 
Si.; 135 pages, illustrated, 25c., by mail 30c.). 

The chief artistic interests are mentioned 
by sections of the city, then follows a list of 
buildings with architects and decorators 
(churches and synagogues, courts and public 
schools). Sculpture, fountains and other out- 
door monuments are tabulated, as are the 
addresses and visiting hours of museums and 
galleries, together with information upon the 
nature of their collections. An index of artists 
lists the principal works of architects, paint- 
ers, sculptors and designers that can be seen. 








Volume on Norton to Appear 


Admirers of the art of the late John W. 
Norton, Chicago painter, are anticipating the 
publication of a book which will contain over 
a hundred reproductions of his water colors, 
murals, portraits and other works. Thomas 
E. Tallmadge, Chicago architect and personal 
friend of the artist, announces the publication 
of the John W. Norton book to be printed by 
Donnelley. A proposed special edition of 
100 or 125 copies, each containing an original 
drawing or water color by Norton, already 
has 88 subscribers, according to the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





Museum a Teacher 


In educational work the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art has long been considered a model 
by many other museums. Of especial in- 
terest, therefore, is the emphasis it places 
this season on several courses of combined 
classroom and gallery talks on the principles 
oi design, which have been organized in ad- 
dition to a large number of other courses on 
various phases of art. They have been called 
“study hours on color and design” and are 
arranged to meet the interests of members of 
the museum, of teachers in the public schools 
of New York, and of the public generally. 

In the present season there will be given, 
free to all, a course on Sunday afternoons and 
three series (two on Tuesdays and one on 
Thursdays) of three short courses; for mem- 
bers, two series of three short courses on 
Monday afternoons and Friday mornings; and 
for teachers, two courses, on Friday after- 
neons, one in the autumn and one in the 
spring. The short courses for the public and 
for members consist of eight study hours. 
While each course is complete in itself and 
forms a unit, the units are arranged as se- 
quences to run through the season. 

In the Sunday series alternate lectures will 
be given by outside specialists in design. 
Among these are Edgar I. Williams, on “De- 
sign in Domestic Architecture”; Eugene 
Schoen, “Design in Furniture”; Miss Nancy 
V. McClelland, “Design in Wall Coverings”; 


Jchn C. Milne, “Design in Textiles”; Walter 
W. Kantack, “Industrial Design Today: 


Metals”; and Léon V. Solon, “Industrial De- 
sign Today: Pottery and Glass.” 

Of particular interest are the Monday af- 
ternoon study hours for members. These are 
planned especially for those who have at- 
tended study hours in previous years. Small 
groups will be formed within the class for 
specialized study, in which those who wish to 
make objects in any technique they are fa- 
miliar with will be given guidance in design 
and color and in the selection of motives from 
the collections. Half of each meeting will 
be devoted to such study. 

The general method in all the courses is 
first to discover the elements of design and 
the principles of color by analysis of objects 
from the collections brought to the classroom 
as illustrative matter, and later to study varied 
applications of the same elements and prin- 
ciples in many other objects in the galleries. 

Detailed information regarding all the free 
courses may be obtained by addressing the 
museum. 





When Lionel Barrymore Studied Art in Paris 





A photograph made in 1909 of Americans studying art at the Academie Julien, Paris. 

The student labelled “1” is Max Weber; No. 2 is Lee Simonson; No. 3, Lionel Barry- 

more; No. 4, Michel Jacobs; No. 5, Jean Paul Laurens, famous French instructor. 
Identification of the others proved too difficult. 








~ New Phases of Teaching 


Psychological examinations to help artists 
adjust personality difficulties as well as edu- 
cational problems will be introduced by the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts of Pratt 
I.stitute, Brooklyn, this year, as an entirely 
new feature in art education. Dr. Alice I. 
Bryan has been engaged to teach psycho- 
logical subjects, to consult with individual 
students and to conduct researches on the 
Institute’s project of formulating art aptitude 
and achievement tests. Dr. Bryan taught last 
year at Sarah Lawrence College. 

Donald R. Donner, former director of art 
in the engineering department of the West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been appointed instructor in in- 
dustrial design and supervisor of industrial 
design contacts, a new position created by 
growing demands in this profession for which 
few artists are now prepared. 

William Goodrich, former assistant art di- 
rector of the Capitol Theatre, New York, has 
been added to the Pratt faculty to teach an- 


other new subject in art education known as 
“The Stage.” 





LEARN SCULPTURE UNDER A MASTER 
Amateurs and advanced students. Classes are 
now forming for personal instruction under 
John Ettl, famous sculptor and teacher. Learn 
modeling in clay, plasteline, wood, marble by 
his new method. Low rates. Write for 
information. 
ETTL SCHOOL OF SCULPTURE 

250 West 57th Street, N. Y. C. Cirele 7-6637 


School Starts “Master Class” 


For professionals who enjoy the stimulation 
of working with a group, and for teachers 
who feel the need for personal growth in the 
subject they teach, the California School of 
Arts and Crafts offers a “master” class at 
Oakland, F. H. Meyer, director, announces. 

Edith Abeel is in charge of the group which 
meets on Saturday mornings. The class was 
formed at the instigation of Bay Region teach- 
ers. Members may work in oil or water color. 
Definite emphasis is laid upon fine drawing, 
but color, composition, and some references to 
the philosophy of painting are also included. 
The development of a_ professional under- 
standing of fine arts problems is the aim of 
the course. 





Archipenko’s Hollywood School 


Alexander Archipenko has opened a studio 
at 130% La Brea Ave., Hollywood, Cal., where 
he will conduct courses in sculpture, painting 
and drawing, “with special attention to the 
development of creative ability and the ex- 
pression of individuality.” 
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A Review of the Field in Art Education 





Cikovsky Joins Cincinnati Academy Staff 


Nicolai Cikovsky, considered by critics one 
of the outstanding painters in America, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the Art 
Academy of Cincinnati as instructor in be- 
ginning and advanced painting. He joins a 
group of well known artist teachers such as 
Herman H. Wessel, John E. Weis, Frank H. 
Myers, Henrietta Wilson, Charles W. L. 
Schlapp, Carl Zimmerman, William E. Hent- 
schel, Arthur Helwig, and Myer Abel. Walter 
Siple is the director. Founded more than 60 
years ago, the academy was first a part of 
the University of Cincinnati until transferred 
in 1884 to the Cincinnati Museum Associa- 
tion. Day and evening classes are given in 
drawing, painting, modeling and design. 

Cikovsky comes to Cincinnati with a nota- 
ble record of artistic training, of creative 
achievement and of teacher ability. Although 
born in Russia, at Pinsk, in what is now part 
of Poland, he has long been a resident and 
naturalized citizen of the United States, and 
in spite of many years of artistic training 
in Europe, he is credited with painting the 
American scene with the conviction of an 
artist born and trained in America. Cikovskv 
is classed by critics as an “advanced talent” 
with a “fine pictorial sense,” a “liveliness 
of invention” and a “feeling for rich, high 
color.” Others have observed Cikovsky’s “fine 
fancy in twisting facts about to suit a decora- 
tive urge that is inevitably present in his 
painting.” 

On Oct. 1 the Cincinnati Museum opens its 
new experimental course in art appreciation 
for adults, which is being offered for the 
next three years through a $45,000 grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Five galleries in the museum have been reno- 
vated for use in this course, one as a lecture 
hall, two as class rooms where the laboratory 
exercises will be carried out and two as ex- 
hibition galleries—one fer selected displays 
of original paintings and colored reproduc- 
tions, and the other for a large permanent ex- 
hibition illustrated by photographs, color 
prints, charts and illuminated mechanical dis- 
plays showing the fundamental principles of 
works of art, such as line, form, color and 
abstract and pictorial design. 

The object of the course is to encourage 


HEINZ WARNEKE 


Sculpture Classes 
Modelling, Drawing, Wood & Stone 
Carving 


Address: 5 Washington Mews 
Telephone GRamercy 7-1454 










Nicolai Cikovsky. 


people to observe works of art with some 
understanding of the means used by the 
artists to attain their ends, and to develop 
critical standards for forming an estimate of 
quality. Says the museum’s Bulletin: “One 
would not be able to read a novel, appreciate 
poetry or understand a drama without some 
conception of spelling, punctuation, sentence 
structure, or poetic forms. Too frequently 
courses for adults develop into mere passive 
listening.” 

No previous training is required of appli- 
cants. The first year, 1935-36, will be de- 
voted to an intensive study of the fundamental 
principles underlying art as demonstrated in 
drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture and 
the decorative arts. The second year will be 
devoted to a discussion and study of good, bad 
and indifferent taste and to techniques and 
materials. The third year will deal with an 
historical outline of art. 

There will be 25 meetings of the class 
each year. A nominal fee of $10 will be 
charged to cover part of the cost of materials. 





Bruce Scholarship Is Awarded 


The Edward Bruce scholarship in fine art 
at the Finch School, entitling the winner to 
two years of study there, has been awarded 
to Beth Anderson of Brooklyn. Leon Kroll 
and John O’Hara Cosgrave served with Mr. 
Bruce as jurors. 
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For Younc Women 
Srartinc Ocroser Ist IN 


FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Interior Architecture and Decoration, 
History of Art, Costume Design and 
Illustration, Graphic Advertising, Life 
Class, Sculpture. Criticisms by dis- 
tinguished artists. 

The regular two-year course at Finch, 
for preparatory-school graduates, will 
continue. This consists of cultural 
studies combined with a vocational 
major in Art, Dramatics, Music, Writ- 
ing, Home Making, or Secretarial Work. 


For catalog, address Executive Dean 
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The Distinguished, 


Internationally-renowned BO RI S 


GRIGORIEFF 


Arrives from Paris on Oct. 15 
to take up his duties as Dean of Art and 
instructor of the classes in painting. 


Registration now open — Send for catalogue $7 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
1680 Broadway (near 52d St.) New York 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Register Now for Fall & Winter Courses 


All phases of Fashion Illustration and 
Design. Other classes in Interior 
Decoration, Stage and Textile Design, 
Draping and Construction. School in- 
corporated under Regents. Teachers’ 
Alertness Credits, B of E., given. Send 
for Circular D, or Phone COl. 5-2077. 
INVESTIGATE BEFORE REGISTERING ELSEWHERE 








16th YEAR NOW BEGINNING 


Painting, Sculpture, De- 
sign—aAdvertising, Indus- 
trial, Costume, and In- 
terior—Teacher Training, 
Illustration. Not oper- 
ated for profit. Moderate 
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tuition. Send for catalog. 
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MIAMI ART INSTITUTE 


J. BORDEN WEWMAN, DIRECTOR 
FINE & Outstanding Faculty. 
APPLIED Professional Standards. 
ART. ALL Individual Instruction. 
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for informatien, address: 
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PAINTING CLASS 
Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studio 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A.M. to12:30 P.M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 
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Thomas Benton for painting. Other 
accomplished instructors for sculp- 
ture, illustration, interior design, 
advertising and costume. Fall term 
begins September 30. Catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri 





California School of Arts and Crafts 


29th Fall Term 

Now in Session 
Courses leading to the Bachelor's 
degree in Fine Arts, Applied Arts, 
and Art Education. Also certificate 
and diploma courses. Beautiful 
campus delightful climate; dis- 
tinguished faculty. 
Write F. H. Meyer, Director 

For Catalog “D” 


Oakland California 
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GranpCentrarScuenie/Art 


Individual talent developed by successful mod- 
ern artists. Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Il- 
lustration, Advertising, General Design, Cos- 
tume Design, and Interior Decoration. 
Day and 7 Classes - - - - Catalogue 


7021 Gran Central Terminal, New York City 
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* Junior College and Music School Seaeen 
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COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-vear courses in ParntiNc, INTERIOR Dxc- 
ORATION, DesiGN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp CommeErciAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 





THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 


Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


= COURSES FOR Aes = = 


Folders illustrating each Department on 
Address Dept. AA. The Art Institute of Chicago, Chicage, ti. 





WORKSHOP GALLERIES 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
CLASSES BY 
Lucile Palmer 
In Sculpture, Ceramics, Crafts, Etching & Jewelry 
231 West 2nd Street, Reno, Nevada 





Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


lliustrated Catalog A on Request 








Getting a Focus 


In the October Bulletin of his Design Work- 
shop, Ralph M. Pearson discusses “Effects of 
the New Art Education on People.” His 
school, now nine years old, he says, “is an 
experimental laboratory in which we are dis- 
covering the main trends of the art education 
of the future. I say this with great con- 
fidence both because of methods and results.” 
He then proceeds to discuss what he terms 
“the most important results of the work— 
its effects on people. When anyone asks 
what these effects are, my attempt to picture 
them in words runs something like this: 

“The most immediate effect of the abstract 
painting probably is that you begin to see all 
modern art more understandingly. Also, as 
several persons who had been brought up on 
the galleries of Europe have enthusiastically 
testified, you ‘see the old masters and the 
primitives for the first time. This happens 
in both cases because you are doing in your 
simple amateur way the same thing the mas- 
ters, old and modern, have done more pro- 
foundly. You are playing creatively with re- 
lationships of color and form and building a 
picture which is your own expression of ex- 
perience. You have established an experience 
contact with the work of these artists in the 
one most effective way. 

“Creative drawing and modelling round out 
this color adventure and give you an under- 
standing of expressions in dark-light and form. 
The understanding would apply to the stage, 
to pictures, sculptures and architecture. 

“Then space reveals its mysteries. A busi- 
ness man drawing a street scene suddenly 
realizes the space relationships of the side- 
walk flagstones. Space, in a flash, has been 
revealed and all things he sees thereafter take 
on a new meaning. Another gains this space 
sense by perceiving the areas between trees 
and realizing that arrangements of branches 
can be abstracted from nature by selecting 
rhythmic sequences out of the medley before 
him. The meaning of design evolved from 
nature is for the first time comprehended. 

“Another surprising discovery you can make, 
and one that has wide reverberations, is that 
life and things can be seen and then expressed 
symbolically. We all see symbolic interpreta- 
tions of life in the theatre, in music, poetry 
and fiction, but somehow, the meaning of the 
word does not penetrate our intellectual shell 
till we have created our own symbols in paint, 
clay or any medium. To do that is an exciting 
thing, and, even when done crudely, gives you 
that sense of victory over the chaos about you 
that will dispell the worst case of the blues 
or refresh the weariest of nerves. 

“In all the Workshop classes the student 
is thrown on his own resources. This forces 
a self-reliance that is infinitely rewarding 
both in the development of creative power and 
in the excitements of that process. In this 
way the precious thing that is the individuality 
of each person is saved, encouraged and 
given more importance than technical skill.” 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF 
UNITED ARTS 


MUSIC — PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
ARCHITECTURE — OPERA CLASS 
BALLET — DRAMA — LECTURES 
Day and Evening Classes 
Under Eminent Teachers. 
— Registration Now — 
GEO. ELMER BROWNE—Painting, Drawing. 
EDW. 8B. EDWARDS—Dynamic Symmetry, 
Alertness Design. 
Credits for ERIC PAPE—Painting, Illustration. 
Teachers LOUIS SLOBODKIN—Sculpture. 
AUERBACH - LEVY—Etching. 
for catalogue, address Registrar, 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. City 
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INDUSTRIAL 


MOORE INSTITUTE 


of Art, Science and Industry 
SCHOOL of DESIGN for WOMEN 


Distinguished Faculty. Practical Courses in all 
branches of Fine and Applied Art. Accredited 
Teacher Training Course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. European and other 
Prize Fellowships. Residence houses for out- 
of-town students. 

Send for Catalog. 91st year. 


Broad & Master Streets, Philadelphia 


COLORADO SPRING 
FINE ARTS CENTE 


{formerly Broadmoor Art Academy] 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
ART SCHOOL, September 23rd to May 27th, 1936 
for beginners and professionals 
STANLEY LOTHROP BOARDMAN ROBINSON 
Genera Director Art Director 
Life Classes Boardman Robinson 
Applied Graphic Art - - Warren Chappell 
Tuition for each class, $15.00 per month 
Evening Life Class, $8.00 per month 
Address: STANLEY LLTHROP, WEST DALE STREET 








NICOLOSI 
EVENING CLASSES IN 
CREATIVE SCULPTURE 
Portrait - Life - Bas-Relief - Drawing 
Individual Instruction 
54 W. 74th St., N. Y., Tel. SU. 7-2943 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


; 1825 - Gaaee 1935 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher 
| 












Training, Crafts, 
and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 


24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Three-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 
Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


DRAWING . PAINTING . SCULPTURE 
METAL WORK . APPLIED DESIGN 
Staff: A. Iacovleff, Director of Drawing ¢€ 
Painting; F. Allen, Sculpture; W. Huchthausen, 
Design; J. Sharrock, Jewelry & Metalwork. 
235 Fenway, Boston, Massachusetts 








NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING ‘OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 


Corcoran School of Art 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Tuition Free—Annual Emtrance Fee 
=. .00—Day and Evening Classes in 
rawing, Painting, Sculpture, Composi- 
tion. For information and Prospectus, 

address 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 

















ps 

















_ 
The Sr. Louts ScHoo.L 


of FINE ARTS 
Washington University 


Drawing, Painting, Mod- 
eling, Sculpture, Com- 
mercial Design, Magazine 
Illustration, Interior Dec- 
oration, Design, Costume, 
Weaving, Book-binding, 
Leather, Metal, Pottery 
Composition, 
Perspective, Anatomy, 
Etching, History of Art. 


@ Teachers of art may 
now receive B. S. de- 
gree through St. Louis 
School of Fine Arts in 
cooperation with other 
departments of Wash- 


ington University. 

For catalog write E. 

H. Wuerpel, Director, 

Room 110, Washington 

University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 


and China, 





Fall Term Begi: 
September 26, 
1985 





WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING PAINT- 
ING, DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 
108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 
Summer School 
GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 









CARVING, MODELING, 
DRAWING, PAINTING, 
INTERIOR ARCHITEC- 
TURE AND DECORA- 


HARTFORD 







ART 3 tam Sete” ixp 
SCHOOL $ wren recurs 
in the Catalog upon request. 


Frederic S. Hynd, Director 
25 Atheneum Square Ne. 
Hartford - - - - Conn. 


Avery Memorial 


DAY AND EVENING COURSES 


in Fime Arts, Advertising Art, 

r Fashion Design, Illustration, In- 

dustrial Art, Photography, In- 

terior Decoration. Endowed 

SCHO OL School. Autumn, Winter, and 
ef the Summer classes. Send for catalog. 


MINNEAPOLIS INSTITUTE of ARTS 


200 East Twenty-fifth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS + MINNESOTA 


New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
Day and Evening Classes. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN m SUILDING AND DECO- 
RATING OF POTTERY FORMS m CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


114 EAST 39th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City, 44th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled, 


Tue Art Dicest presents a compendium of 
the art news and opinion of the world with- 
out bias. Price $3.00 per year. 
















/ 


A Cultural Focus 


Discussing a new curriculum at Washing- 
ton Square College of New York University, 
Dean Milton E. Loomis emphasized the study 
of art both as a field for concentration in 
a liberal education and as a cultural back- 
ground for professional activity. 

“This new curriculum, taking as it does the 
fine arts as a focus for the humanities recog- 
nized as basic to a general cultural educa- 
tion, reflects the increasing interest in art 
shown in recent years, particularly among 
young men and women attending or recently 
graduated from college,” Dean Loomis said. 

“To the educator there is deep significance, 
for example, in the fact that approximately 
1,000 people annually have attended the vari- 
ous art courses sponsored by New York Uni- 
versity during past years at the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Equally significant are re- 
cent actions of the federal government giving 
official support to artists and art projects of 
permanent value. There can no longer be 
any question that the fine arts are of daily 
importance to many people whose lives are 
thereby culturally enriched. 

“Emphasis in the new art curriculum will 
be given to the cultural, historical, and criti- 
cal approach to the fine arts. Practice and 
technic in such applied arts as painting and 
sculpture, according to individual preference, 
will be limited for most students to the ex- 
tent needed for a clearer understanding of art 
and the problems of the artist. 

“Those gifted students who wish and are 
encouraged by the faculty to specialize later 
on in some form of art creation should find 
this basic program of cultural studies of fu- 
ture economic as well as intellectual and 
spiritual value. For with the tightening of 
economic opportunities throughout the pro- 
fessions generally, it is becoming increasingly 
true that those professional people whose vo- 
cational preparation has been combined with 
a broad cultural education are better equipped 
to capitalize their vocational opportunities.” 





Smith to Teach Wood Block 


Among the additions to the art faculty of 
the New School for Social Research, New 
York, are Fritz Eichenberg, German illustrator 
who was staff artist for the Ullstein Press, 
Berlin, and Charles W. Smith, Virginia artist, 
creator of the book, “Old Virginia in Block 
Prints,” who will teach the art of the wood 
cut. Among the names that reappear on the 
staff are Camilo Egas, oil painting and draw- 
ing; Jose de Creeft, sculpture; Erika Gio- 
vanna Klien, applied design and painting; 
Nat Lowell, etching; Berenice Abbott, photog- 
raphy; Kurt Roesch, art problems. 

Meyer Shapiro and Jerome Klein, both of 
Columbia University, will join the lecture 
faculty. 





Woodstock School of Painting 


Inetructors 
CONRAD CRAMER HENRY MATTSON 
YASUO KUNIYOSHI CHAS. ROSEN 
JUDSON SMITH 
Salary Increment Credits. 
For Catalog Write: 
JUDSON SMITH, Director, Woodstock, 7. Y. 


e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Winter Portrait Class 
Mexico 


Taxco, 
Second Season 
January, February, March 
Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadelphia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


O.pest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805.) City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 


al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 


ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 
Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 


Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
J. T. FRASER, Jr., Curator 





ic 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


FINE AND APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 
Professional courses in _ Interior 


Architecture & Decoration; Costume 


STUDY Design & Illustration; Graphic Ad- 
IN vertising; Teacher Training. Con- 
NEW YORK tinental study includes research 
OR in Italy. Send for Catalogues. 
PARIS Address Box A, 2239 Broadway, New York 





ENROLL NOW FOR FALL COURSES 


DRAWING - PAINTING - DESIGN - INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS - DRESS ARTS - INTERIOR 
DECORATION -CARTOONING-SCHOOL-ART METHODS 


COMMERCEAS S53 ART: ~ Sates 
FOR TIMELY INSTR’ 


CHICAGO > ACADEMY ‘Or 
FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, Paesipaxr 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight clas:es beginning and advanced. 
Work ouidoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request 


ST. PETERSBURG WINTER 
SCHOOL OF ART Continue your 
Painting in Florida - - - Jan. 1 - April 1 


Damariscotta Summer School of Art 
at Damariscotta, Maine ... July 1-Sept. 1 


For catalogue address 
- Rockville, Maryland 


S. Peter Wagner . 


CRAFT SCHOOL 
perfects vision and technique for artists, appreciation 
for amateurs, and original expression for students by 
discarding customary measures, theories and copies. 

Home Courses prepare for portraiture, landscape, com- 
mercial art and advanced study in Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, Summers, or in St. Petersburg, Florida, Winters. 
1Oth Year 
CROSS ART SCHOOL 


PAINTERS’ 


A. K. 





New Orleans Art School 


THE ARTS. AND "CRAFTS CLUB 
OF NEW ORLEANS 


COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 
Catalogues on Request 
712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





. Zs 

Art Academy of Cincinnati 

Founded 1869 
Moderate tuition fees. Day and 
night classes. Professional 

in fineand applied arts. 
Winter and summer sessions. 
For information address 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Where to Show 


[Societies, museums and individuals are 
asked to co-operate in making this list and 
its data complete.| 


Los Angeles, Cal. 

19th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC EXHIBITION of The Camera Pic- 
torialists of Los Angeles at Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Jan. Open to all. Fee: $1.00. Jury. 
Closing date, Noy. 15. Address for informa- 
tion: Secretary of Camera Pictovialists, Los 
Angeles Museum, Exposition Park, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

PRINT MAKERS EXHIBITION of the Print 
Makers Society of California at the Los An- 
geles Museum, March. Open to all. Media: 
Etchings, engravings, block prints, in black and 
white or color. Jury. No _ fees. Awards. 
Closing date, Feb. 7. For information address: 
Louise Upton, Los Angeles Museum. 


Chicago, Ill. 

ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers at Roullier Gal- 
leries, Chicago, April. Open to members. 
Media: Etching, drypoint, engraving, aquatint, 
mezzotint. No fees. Awards. Address for 
information: Bertha E. Jacques, Secretary, 4316 
Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN OILS at the John 
Herron Art Institute, Jan. 1-26. Exhibits in- 
vited and selected. For information address: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Pennsylvania and Sixteenth Sts., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA ARTISTS’ EXHIBITION at the John 
Herron Art Institute, March 1-29. Open to 
present and former residents of Indiana. All 
media. Closing date for cards, Feb. 17; for 
entries, Feb. 21. Address for information: 
Wilbur D. Peat, Director, John Herron Art 
Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York, N. Y. 

50th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK at Grand 
Central Palace, Feb. 10-19. Open to all. 
Media: Arts pertaining to architecture. Ex- 
hibits received Feb. 3. Jury. Awards. Ad- 
dress for information: The Architectural League, 
115 E. 40th St.. New York. 

44th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINTERS AND 
SCULPTORS, at the American Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, 215 West 57th St., N. Y., Jan. 22-Feb. 11. 
Open to members. Media: Sculpture, Oil, water 
color. Jury. Awards. Address for informa- 
tion: The Secretary, Argent Galleries, 42 West 
57th St., New York. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBTION OF 
AMERICAN PRINTS, Philadelphia Art Alliance, 
Nov. 4-28. Open to all. Media: Prints. Fee: 
25c per print. Closing date, Oct. 25. Ad- 
dress for information: Art Alliance, 251 South 
18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA PRINT MAKERS, at The Print Club 
of Philadelphia. Open to Philadelphia print 
makers. Media: Blockprints, etchings, litho- 
graphs. Fee: 50c per print. Jury. Print 
Club prize of $50. Closing date, Oct. 25. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
LITHOGRAPHY at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 20-Feb. 8. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mary 8S. Collins prize of $75. Fee: 
50c for two prints. Closing date. Jan. 10. 
Address for information: The Print Club, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
BLOCK PRINTS at The Print Club of Phila- 
delphia, March 2-21. Open to all. Jury. 
Awards: Mildred Boericke prize of $75. Fee: 


50c for two prints. Closing date. Feb. 21. 
Address for informaticn: The Print Ciub, 1614 
Latimer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

131st ANNUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL AND 
SCULPTURE at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Jan. 26-March 1. Open to 
American citizens. Media: Oil and sculpture. 
Jury. Awards. Closing date for cards, Jan. 
3; for exhibits, Jan. 4. Address for infor- 
mation: John Andrew Myers, Sec., Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry 
Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE PHILA- 


DELPHIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS at the New- 
man Gallery, Philadelphia, Dec. 7-29. Open 
0 all. Media: Lithographs and works in metal 
plate. Fee: $1 for non-members. Jury. Clos- 
ing date, Nov. 15. Address for information: 
Hortense Ferne, Philadelphia Society of Etch- 
ers, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL WATER COLOR EX- 
HIBITION at the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, Nov. 3-Dec. 8. Open to all. Media: 
Water color, black and white, pastels, wood 
blocks. Jury. Awards: Philadelphia Water 
Color Club Prize; Dana Water Color Medal; 
Eyre Medal; Joseph Pennell Memorial Medal. 
Closing date cards, Oct. 7; for work, Oct. 9. 
Address for information: John Andrew Myers, 
See., The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MINIATURES—34th annual exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Miniature Painters, 
under joint management of The Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Nov. 3-Dec. 8 at 
The Pennsylvania Academy. Open to all. No 
fee. Awards: Society’s Medal of Honor, the 
D. J. McCarthy Prize of $100 for the most 
meritorious miniature. Closing date for entry 
blanks, Oct. 5; for exhibits, Oct. 19. Address 
for information: John Andrew Myers, Secre- 
tary, The Pennsylvania Society of the Fine 
Arts, Broad and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, 


Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 

FOURTH ANNUAL SHOW—Portland Museum of 
Art, Nov. 6-Dee. 1. All media; works not 
previously shown in Portland. Closing date 
for entry blanks, Oct. 15. For information 


address: Anna B. Crocker, Portland Museum 
of Art, Portland, Ore. 


Wanamaker Art in Auction 


The Plaza Art Galleries, New York, will 
disperse “Part 2” of the collection of the 
estate of the late John Wanamaker, Jr., the 
afternoons of Oct. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5. The 
objects have been removed from the private 
Philadelphia Museum Offices, formerly occu- 
pied by Mr. Wanamaker, for convenience of 
sale. 

The paintings include canvases by Jules 
Dupré, Ziem, Sargent, Weir, Herring, Van 
Dyck, Lawrence, Reynolds, Tintoretto, Angel- 
ica- Kauffman, Hoppner, Morland, Poussin, 
Maes, Inness, Jan Van Goven, Berne-Bellecour, 
Munkacsy and Hudson. Among the bronzes 
are signed examples by Cocorico, Pinedo, 
Lelievra, Bayre, Cartellier, Gradier, Ballin, 
Guillaume, Paillet and Bofill. Fine porcelains 
include Dresden, French, English, Chinese and 
Italian pieces. In furniture there is a wide 
selection of Adam, Queen Anne, Chippendale 
and Sheraton. The catalogue lists fine En- 
glish, American and French silverware, Shef- 
field plate; and Flemish, Renaissance and 
Brussels tapestries and Oriental rugs. 











Classified 
Advertisements 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 
10c per word, per insertion; minimum 
charge $1.50. Terms: cash with order. 
Each word, initial and whole number is 
counted as one word. Copy must be type- 
written or printed clearly. Address: Tuk 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street. New 
York City. 





PRINTING of catalogues, brochures, an- 

nouncements for galleries, artists, schools. 
Craftsmanship work and prompt, personal 
service at low cost. For a quotation on your 
printing needs address: John Hopkins Press, 
217 Center St., New York City, N. Y. 





ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled 
promptly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Com- 
pany, 5 Union Square, New York City. 





GESSO PANELS, artists’ materials, dry col- 
ors, special oils, etc. Durex Art Company, 
317 East 14, New York. 





DUCK CANVAS, excellently prepared. 46” x 

6 yards, $5.00. Postage prepaid. Sample 
upon request. Payment with order. Artists’ 
supply price list sent free. New York Central 
Supply Company, 64 Third Avenue, New 
York. 





PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 

3” wide, $1.95. Many patterns. Ask for 
free samples. Frames sent anywhere. 
Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New York. 





“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Su- 

preme in quality. Universally used by re- 
nowned artists. Sold by all dealers. (See 
adv. page 30). 


Dr. Denman W. Ross Dead 


Dr. Denman Waldo Ross, famous authority 
on Oriental art and a lecturer at Harvard Uni- 
versity since 1899, died in London, Sept. 12, 
at the age of 81. He had been on a tour 
of Europe with his associate, Arthur E. Brown. 
Dr. Ross was born in Cincinnati and grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1875. 

During his many trips to the Far East, Dr. 
Ross collected thousands of valuable art ob- 
jects, many of which he later gave to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Art, of which he 
had been a trustee since 1895. A collection 
of Oriental art in that institution bears his 
name. Among his books are “A Theory of 
Pure Design,” “On Drawing and Painting” 
and “The Painter’s Palette.” He was a fellow 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, an honorary fellow of the Fogg Art 
Museum, and honorary vice-president of the 
India Society in London. 








Buyers’ Guide to ‘THE ART DIGEST?’S Advertisers 


Addresses - Be Found in Advertisements. Firms listed here will be glad to send announcements or catalogues to readers on request. 
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League Department 


[Continued from page 31] 


metry of living matter, and the record of the 
ratios of the symmetry of the human body gives 
the most perfect illustration of what this sequence 


is. 
THE DIGIT (Greek Dactyl) THE UNIT OF 
LINEAR MEASURE. 

A digit is the average width of our four fingers 
and thumb. Five digits is a hand breadth for a 
woman. For convenience we take the digit as 
0.72 inches, 50 digits making a yard (36 inches). 
The height of the standard woman is 89 digits 
(5 feet 4 inches). The ideal ratios of masculine 
symmetry are in the ratio 10/9 to corresponding 
feminine values. The perfect ratios of woman 
are achieved at full inhalation. 

THE BIOMETRIC PATTERN. 
(See plate 3). 


BIOMETRIC 

Ratios Ra ‘ios 
2x144/233 outer Pentagon Side 209/144 
outer Radius 144/144 
144/144 inner Pentagon Side 169/144 
233/144 inner Pentagon Diagonal 274/144 
and median Perpendicular 521/288 

inner Radius 233/144x2 





Since the Greek word for human life is Bios, 
just as Zoe signifies life in all animate creatures, 
the term Biometric Pattern seems the best to 
designate the design of the human body. Ap- 
parently the Greeks used the word ‘“Diazogra- 
phon” for that purpose, but that expression 
would sound strange to modern ears. (cf. Plato, 
Timaeus, 55 C.) 

This pattern is constructed entirely by com- 
pass and straight edge, needing only one initial 
measurement as a baseline. 

No one can have any clear understanding of 
bodily symmetry unless he actually constructs 
and studies this pattern carefully. It is so simple 
that any child who can use a compass can draw 
it in a few minutes. The diagram shows plainly 
that the design of the head, neck and thorax 
depends on three pentagons and the conventional 
Egyptian headdress symbolizes this amazing dis- 
covery. 

The following brief table lists all the most 
important facts of the Pattern— 


PATTERN 
Measurements in digits (female symmetry ) 
: 79.9 30.5 11.7 4.5 (ratios) 
—55— —21— —s8 3.1 40/10 
: 64.7 24.7 9.4 3.6 47/40 
7104.6 39.9 15.2 5.8 
2199/2 38 29/2 11/2 
: 89/2 34/2 13/2 5/2 
I II Il IV 


(a) The measurements of the pentagons of head, neck and thorax appear in column III. The 
center of the entire pattern is the Solar Plexus on the line dividing the two pentagons of the 


thorax. (cf. plates 1 and 4). 


(b) The four pentagons of diminishing size are reduced on successive steps of the 2nd power of the 


inverse “Golden Cut’’ (55/144). 


(ec) In any regular pentagon the Diagonal is in 


“Golden Cut” ratio (233/144) to the Side. 


(d) The ratio of the radius of the inner to the outer circles drawn for any pentagon is the ‘Golden 


Cut”’ divided by 2 — [(223/144) /2]. 


Many other important interlocking relations are equally obvious. 





CONCERNING “CYCLE OF GESTATION.” 

The “Geometric Aura” or outer circle of the 
Biometric Pattern has frequently been associated 
with the Zodiac. This is the origin of the medie- 
val picture of the “Great Man of the Zodiac” 
which is solemnly inserted, year after year, in 
nearly every almanac, without the least under- 
standing of its real import. 

‘Modern astrology has built a large part of its 
medieval programme of fortune telling on this 
diagram. 

If the Cycle of Gestation (280 days) in ratio 
to the 365 days of the year as 2x55/144, or 
twice the second inverse step of the Golden 
Cut, is added to the diagram it requires a radius 


THE PYR/MID TRIANGLE 


of 42 digits. There is no obvious need for such 
an addition to the pattern but it has very old and 
interesting symbolic associations. (See Plato's 
Politeia,, Book VIII, and Revelation 12.1). Re- 
garding the latter reference, the reader will re- 
call the traditional use in Medieval and Renais- 
sance art of a crescent moon beneath the feet 
of the Virgin Mary, and of Mary holding the 
infant Jesus, and will note the crescent formed 
in our Biometric Pattern (plate 3) by the over- 
lapping of CG and Cl. 

IMPORTANCE OF THE RATIOS OF 
FEMININE SYMMETRY IN DESIGN. 

In study of the ratios of masculine symmetry 
it becomes apparent that they relate very definite- 
ly to successive octaves of 3 -i.e. 6, 12, 24, 48, 
ete. 

But the feminine system based on octaves of 
9 and indicating the Golden Cut as 233/144 or 
89/144 has great advantages for the designer 
in it relative simplicity. This is the system 
used in desigh of the Parthenon and apparently 
in most of the best classic architecture. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO INTERMEDIATE 
RATIOS. 

The subject lies outside the scope of this sum- 
mary of essentials of bodily symmetry but we ap- 
pend a short list of values indicating the correct 
intermediate ratios which cut each step of the 
Golden Cut into two semi-steps. 





These semi-steps are very important in all ex- 
act designing but seem unknown -to modern art. 
The layman need not take such refinements 
into consideration. 
sq. rt. of 89x233 144 

113 as sq. rt. of 89x144 
sq. rt. of 55x144 89 


70 as sq. rt. of 55x89 
sq. rt. of 34x 89 55 


4344 as sq. rt. of 34x55 
sq. rt. of 21x 55 34 

26% as sq. rt. of 21x34 
eq. rt. of 13x 34 21 


16 as sq. rt. of 13x21 
sq. rt.of 8x 21 13 


104% as sq. rt. of 8x13 
sq. rt.of 5x 13 8 


644 as sq. rt. of 5x8 
sq. rt. of 3.1x 8 5 
(see plate 6) 
SUMMARY. 

Every object, big or little, that the hands of 
man produce is actually made to conform, more 
or less, to the dimensions of human beings, 
the users. The system just cited shows the de- 
signer who understands the laws of symmetry 
how easily he can obtain the simple ratios which 
are the only proportions that our eyes can ap- 
prehend as beauty. 

The entire system of ratios of design and es- 
pecially the ratios of bodily symmetry illustrate 
and make clear the three fundamental principles 
of all art—the “Technique of the Muses” as 
Greece names it: 

I—UNITY IN VARIETY; the system of re- 
current ratios as a whole. 

II—POLARITY; in any harmonic system all 
ratios are reciprocals. 

III—SIMPLICITY; only ratios formed by rela- 
tively small numbers are either perceived 
as beauty or important in the designs 
of nature. 

But note, that nearly always, like “pi’’ of the 
circle, such ratios are only very close approxi- 
mations. 

CONCLUSION. 

The ancients called man a microcosm, or little 
universe, and were of the opinion that all things 
in the universe, viewed as to their uses, repre- 
sent man as an image. 

A wise man of antiquity—was it Cicero?— 
said of order, that it is from the Supreme God, 
and that to live in that order is to be wise and 
intelligent. It would seem also wise and intelli- 
gent for artists to create in that order which is 
disclosed as Nature's silent scale of design. Sym- 
metry and proportion are representations of 
order. They, together with form and expression, 
according to Dr. G. A. Eisen, are the principal 
factors in classic art, or indeed in all art which 
strives for sanity, beauty and exaltation. Art 
should make important progress when the canon 
of proportions, the symmetry of the human body, 
male and female, shall be solved in all its more 
a details and placed at the disposition 
of all. 

Mathematics is extending its search into the 
unknown. This is a part of that quest. 

ERRATUM: In preceding article, The Pentagon 
Pose, (The Art Digest, September 1, 1935), under 
Summary of the Ratios of Feminine Symmetry, 
13, delete neck circumf.; calf circumf. 


J. C. Sloan on Prigheton Staff 


J. C. Sloan has been appointed instructor 
in the department of art and archaeology at 
Princeton University. Last year he was on 
the staff of Cooper Union Museum. 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS 
PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 





NATIONAL ART WEEK - 
The national chairman, Mrs. Harold Dick- 
son Marsh, expresses the desire that the main 
exhibitions during National Art Week, (Nov. 
2 to 11, inclusive) in small cities, where 
there are no art museums or galleries avail- 
able, be placed in the department stores, and 
in shop and bank windows. In Portland, 
Ore., the Meyer and Frank Co. have very 
courteously offered their Fine Arts Galleries, 
where the main art exhibition of paintings and 
sculpture will be held. The Chamber of Com- 
merce, Edward N. Weinbaum, chairman of the 
retail merchants committee, has secured win- 
dow space in the down-town stores for paint- 
ing and sculpture. Governor Martin of Ore- 
gon, will send notices to the press about 
Oct. 20, asking for observance of the week. 
The usual annual National Art Week banquet 
will be held the evening of Nov. 1, as a bril- 
liant event to open the week. Sponsoring the 
event are Mrs. William Sherman Nicholson, 
president of the Oregon Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, and Mrs. Olin J. Hosford, presi- 
dent of the Portland City Federation. 
ca * * 


Mrs. J. Bertram Hervey, chairman of the 
division of art, Pennsylvania State Federation, 
has sent out folders giving complete directions 
for the celebration of National Art Week. 
The list of honorary chairmen include about 
thirty prominent men and women, who have 
been kind enough to co-operate for the success 
of the project, including Governor Earle, Dr. 
Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public in- 
struction, and Valentine Kirby, chief of art 
of the schools of the state, Mrs. John M. 
Philips, president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the mayors and burgesses 
of cities. The executive committee consists 
of clubwomen, artists and laymen from the 
far corners of Pennsylvania, “the Cradle of 
American Art.” 

Those heading the various groups are Mrs. 
Edward Lodholz, Mrs. John Borowski, Mrs. 
W. N. Conrad, Mrs. Thomas F. Miller, Mrs. 
John Charles Runk, Mrs. Alston B. Moulton, 
Mrs. E. Clinton Rhoads, Mrs. H. Childs Hodg- 
ens, Mrs. Robert C. Parrish. 

Mrs. Hervey urges the obtaining of pub- 
licity. In her leaflet she says: “The Amer- 
ican Artists Professional League means to 
the artist in America what the automobile 
club is to the driver—protection. Unjust legis- 
lation is vigorously resented by the League, 
paints are examined to determine whether they 
will stand the test of time, and the interest 
of the artist and layman are looked after.” 

In November, the Isochromatic Exhibition 
will be circulated through Pennsylvania. 

a * * 

Mrs. A. J. Maurer, Kansas City, writes that 
the sculptor, Mrs. Wallace Rosenbauer, will 
help with National Art Week. The Governor 
has been asked for his good offices and a radio 
broadcast is expected. 

A letter was received from Miss E. M. 
Spiller, O. B. E., honorary secretary of the 
British Committee and delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress for Art Education. She 
said the article, “The Pentagon Pose—Fem- 
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National Director: Florence Topping Green, 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





inine Symmetry,” by Wilford S. Conrow, 
was enthusiastically received by the Euro- 
pean delegates. It was fully discussed in con- 
nection with Section 7—“In general educa- 
tion, what contribution may be made by the 
instruction in mechanical drawing to the 
course in mathematics.” Mr. Conrow’s ar- 
ticle had real “meat” in it and was written 
in a masterly manner. The paper will be 
published in the Congress report. 

At the Congress Prof. Leon Montfort spoke 
to the question, “What are the actual condi- 
tions of professional training and the status 
of the art teachers in different countries?” 
He said: “There are still many nations in 
which the art teacher does not enjoy the same 
consideration nor the same status as his col- 
leagues in general education, the reason as- 
signed being that so high a standard of gen- 
eral culture is not demanded from an art 
teacher, nor a course of several years in uni- 
versity study. However, one has to consider 
that a keen visual perception is required; 
subtle sensitiveness; prompt judgment; a cer- 
tain dexterity of hand; moreover, the art 
teacher must possess considerable knowledge 
ot geometry and its dependent graphic sci- 
ences. He must give proof of a twofold apti- 
tude—artistic and scientific (rarely to be 
found)—and be competent in his teaching to 
make equal use of the natural mode of ex- 
pression (artistic drawing) and the conven- 
tional mode of expression (technical design). 

As the only way to remedy this unjust 
situation, Prof. Montfort said a general cer- 
tificate should be demanded from the art 
teacher, extending over a period equal to 
that of a university course. The art teacher 
should study, at a university, descriptive and 
graphic work, archaeology and the history of 
art, and training in teaching, and at an art 
acudemy he should have a period of real 
art study. 
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No more regarding Mr. Conrow’s research initiative. Seek the collaboration of others. 
on Bodily Symmetry or of Dr. Churchill’s | Do whatsoever may be possible in your re- 
Mathematical Analyses and Summaries of Mr. gion to stage celebrations of National Art 
Conrow’s findings will appear on this page Week with the object of making the people 
for some time, because of the far greater im- of America more fully aware of the worth of 
portance to the work of the American Artists American arts and crafts, especially of works 
Professional League of the nationwide cele- produced in your part of the country. 

a a * 


bration of 
NATIONAL ART WEEK We give below a second installment of the 
November 2nd to 11th, 1935 digest of the material presented at Brussels 





(Pl si litle tase) by Mrs. Headburg as the first pronouncement 
’ Pe See ee oe of the findings of a research that had occupied 
All League members are urged to use their Mr. Conrow for more than twenty years. 
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: THE BIOMETRIC PATTERN metry includes an identity of measurement or Artists’ Material is frequent- 
DEFINITION OF SYMMETRY. ” E 
e Symmetry implies relativity. Tt is repetition PENTAGONAL SYMMETRY AND THE ly referred to as an encyclo 
of an identical ratio in successive multiplication The “Golden Mean” or “Golden Cut” ratio : “ ’ . l b ~ 
i ia of artists’ material be 
Siena S. = % aC, eens a coe (233/144) is the basis of the pentagonal sym- ped : : 
ve of ascending or descending numerical terms. Sym- [Continued back on page 29] cause it so completely illus- 
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